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THE LION GROUP AT SARDIS 
BY THEODORE LESLIE SHEAR 


N the early days of the world when the matriarchal system of government was in 
vogue the land of Lydia was under the sway of a great queen whose name was 
Omphale. To the court of Omphale came the hero Heracles, who had been sold 
into slavery in atonement for the murder of Iphitus.’ As a slave in the royal Lydian 
household Heracles was obliged to submit to many indignities. He was forced to 

wear the clothes of a woman, and on one occasion was struck by the queen with her golden 
sandal.? But, in due time, by performing deeds of prodigious valor Heracles was recognized 
as a valiant hero and was honored by Omphale, with whom, at length, he mated and thus 
became the founder of a long line of Lydian kings, who in honor of their ancestor adopted 
the lion as their emblem.*? When in later times coins were struck in Lydia the lion was, 
thus, the natural symbol to be used, and when Croesus dedicated his splendid gifts to 
Apollo at Delphi, not least among them was a lion of solid gold, ten talents in weight.‘ 
We know nothing about the appearance of this gold lion because it was stolen and melted, 
to be recast into coins, by the Phocian general, Phayllos, in 347 B. C.,° but several small 
gold lions were discovered in the American excavations at Sardis, and among the more 
important pieces of sculpture which were unearthed there is a noble marble lion, which 
dates from the time of Croesus and which is a worthy product of that great period of 
artistic bloom (Fig. 1). 

In the fourth season of Professor Howard Crosby Butler’s excavations at Sardis, 1913, 
three bases were uncovered just north of the Temple of Artemis, and on or near these bases 
were lying three marble figures, two of which were lions and one an eagle.* The photograph 
reproduced in Fig. 2 shows the position of the lions and the pedestals after the earth had 
been cleared away. The eagle was found behind the’ base on the left of the picture. For 
the sake of convenience the sculptures were assembled on the central base as is shown 
in Fig. 3. Grouped in this way the figures could be more easily protected against the 
elements by a covering of wood but this was obviously not their original arrangement. 

In order to secure a clearer vision of the effectiveness of this group an attempt has been 
made to reconstruct its original appearance (Fig. 4).” As the central base is rectangular and 
the two side bases are square or nearly square it is a natural conclusion that the long 
reclining figure occupied the rectangular base, to which it is admirably fitted, and that the 
upright sculptures belonged on the square bases. In the absence of identifying marks on 
the surface of the bases it is also reasonable to place each figure on the base near which it 
was found lying. For this reason the sitting lion has been restored as belonging on the 


1. Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, 2, 6, 2. 5. Diodorus Siculus, xvi, 56, 5. 
2. Lucian, viii, 13, 2; xxv, 10. 6. H.C. Butler, Sardis, Vol. I, The Excavations, pp. 
3. S. Reinach, Reoue des Etudes Anciennes, V1, 1904, 126-127, figs. 136-138. 

p. 3. 7. The drawing of this reconstruction was made by the 
4. Herodotus, i, 50. late Nora J. Shear. 
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right-hand base and the eagle has been placed on the left. The head of the eagle, which 
had been broken from the figure, was in a badly worn and battered condition when it was 
found, and the selection of a head for the restoration has been difficult because early 
eagles’ heads sculptured in the round are scarce. Finally, the model best adapted to our 
bird seemed to be represented by the bronze eagle’s head from Bithynia in the Louvre.* 
Of course the position of this head on the eagle of Sardis is purely arbitrary, and the 
selection of the head was made merely because it appeared to be most agreeably in accord 
with the symmetry of the group. The injured figure in the eagle’s talons has been 
interpreted as a hare, to which it bears greater resemblance than to a snake.’ And it may 
be noted that two hares are held in the grasp of a double eagle on a sculptured figure at 
Eyuk.” 

The sitting lion, which has suffered much damage, particularly about the head, has been 
reconstituted by the help of the reclining lion and by a comparative study of various other 
lions, more especially the lions on the terrace of Delos," the lion of Chaeronea,” a statuette 
from Kalymnos in the British Museum,” and a sitting figure in the Ny-Carlsberg Museum 
at Copenhagen.“ Here, again, emphasis should be laid on the fugitive character of the 
reconstruction. The aim, which has been achieved in some measure, I hope, was the 
completion in a plausible manner of the battered marble statue which was found. The 
central figure of the group fortunately required no improvements except a slight addition 
to the end of the nose. As the sculptures are shown in the restoration the eagle’s head is 
the only arbitrary addition, for the other restorations are made in a way that is obviously 
required by the figures preserved. The result is a group of unusual beauty and symmetry. 

The conscious effort of the sculptor for the attainment of symmetry in his work is 
emphatically perceived by a mathematical analysis of the construction of the central figure 
of the group. If a rectangle is erected about the reclining lion and the diagonals are drawn 
it will be seen that the height of the figure is one-half of its length, and that the length of 
the head from the lower jaw to the crown is one-half of the height of the figure, or one- 
quarter of its total length (Fig. 5). Beside these fundamental proportions other structural 
points of the sculpture have been mathematically established. The diagonal of the 
rectangle locates the position of the joint of the left hind-leg, exactly bisecting it before 
and behind. The angle formed by the intersection of the diagonals of the right-hand 
square, made by the halving of the rectangle, precisely determines the position of the end 
of the tail. Moreover, if the rectangle is subdivided into five equal rectangles by dropping 
a perpendicular from a corner to its diagonal the point of this intersection gives the position 
of the neck in relation to the outer edge of the stone, and at exactly two-fifths of the distance 
from this edge is placed the elbow joint of the left fore-leg. This analysis, which accounts 
for various structural elements of the sculpture, proves that this work, which in spite of 
its crudeness is so satisfying in its effect, is not an accidental achievement, but is due to a 
conscious effort to produce exactly certain predetermined results. 


8. S. Reinach, Répertoire de la Statuaire grecque, IV, 12. G. M. A. Richter, Animals in Greek Sculpture, 
P. 533, no. 2. pl. VIII, fig. 29. 

9. H.C. Butler, Sardis, Vol. i, The Excavations, p. 126. 13. A. H. Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture, Ill, p. 217, 

10. J. Garstang, The Hittite Empire, p. 143. no. 2127. 

tr. G. Leroux in Revue de l’Art ancien et moderne, 14. Catalogue, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 1907, pl. 23, 
XXIII, 1908, pp. 177 ff., figs. 1-2. no. 339. S. Reinach, Répertoire de la Statuaire grecque, IV, 


p. 460, no. 5. 
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The association of the lion and the eagle is of frequent occurrence in Eastern art. At 
an early period the Chaldaeans of Tello (Sirpoula) made use of a group, consisting of an 
eagle and two lions, apparently with heraldic significance. The theme is represented 
several times on objects found in the excavations at Tello, but it is shown nowhere in so 
interesting a way as on the famous silver vase of the Prince Entemena, which is now in the 
Louvre (Fig. 6).!° This group is composed of an eagle with a lion’s head which is balancing 
itself between two lions and is clasping with either talon the buttocks of each lion. The 
lions are facing in opposite directions, one to the right and the other to the left, and, 
according to M. Heuzey’s symbolical interpretation of the scene, represent the subject 
peoples of the East and of the West who have been conquered by the king whose emblem 
is the eagle. 

The eagle attends the king of Assyria as he fares forth to battle,’® and has an important 
place in the religious procession carved on the rocks of the Hittite capital at Boghaz 
Keui.’’ Within the sphere of Hittite art, too, is the early eagle at Yamoola near Caesarea 
(Fig. 7)."% This colossal bird is standing on a base, supported by three crouching lions 
which are bowed down as if overcome by the weight of the eagle, and here again symbolical 
interpretation might explain the eagle as a representation of a victorious power erect over 
a conquered foe. But, as has been suggested, the lion was the symbol of Heracles and 
became the emblem of the kings of Sardis, so that with the rise and development of the 
Lydian Empire we should expect the lion metaphorically to turn and rend the eagle. 
As a matter of fact, in later times the bird and beast often appear peaceably side by side, 
and they are thus shown at Nemrudh-Dagh, where they flank, at either end, the long 
series of sculptures of gods and of Commagenian royalty of the first century B. C.” Also 
at Kara Kush in Syria two eagles on columns are placed on the southern side of a tumulus 
while on the northwest the columns are surmounted by lions.” It seems quite certain from 
the sculptures and inscriptions at Boghaz Keui and its vicinity that in Hittite times there 
was a cult with which the lion was associated, perhaps the cult of the Mother Goddess, 
and that there was also another distinct cult of an eagle deity." These deities were 
apparently worshiped side by side at the Hittite capital, and later association of the bird 
and the beast in Asia Minor may be a traditional reminiscence of this early practice. 

At Sardis the eagle is placed in juxtaposition to two lions and forms with them a 
symmetrical group of figures, but the location of the bases in the position in which they 
are shown in Fig. 2 is not contemporaneous with the date of the sculptures. The bases 
appear in the picture in the exact position in which they were discovered in 1913, but they 
do not stand here on any foundation other than accumulated earth, and as the surrounding 
earth was removed in the process of clearing the platform of the Temple of Artemis and 
its neighborhood the monument was eventually left on a high isolated mound. Moreover, 
adjoining this mound and at a lower level than that on which the lions stand, coins and 
other objects were discovered which date from a period as late as the first century B. C. 
After the pillaging of the site of Sardis during the great war and the subsequent military 


15. L.Heuzey, Monuments Piot, I, 1895, pl. 1, pp. 5 ff. 19. K. Humann and O. Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien 
16. A.H. Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, I, pl. 20. u. Nordsyrien, p. 252, Atlas pl. XXVII. 
17 J Garstang, The Hittite Empire, p. 115. 20. Ibid., p. 223, fig. 43, Atlas pl. XVII. 


18. Ibid., p. 122, pl. XXVII. 21. J. Garstang, The Hittite Empire, pp. 114-115. 
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operations in Asia Minor these sculptures were removed in 1922 at the time of the Greek 
occupation of the country. They were forwarded to New York and later were sent to the 
National Museum in Istanbul. The Turkish government, thereupon, gave the seated lion 
to the American Society for the Excavation of Sardis, which presented it to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York, where it is now located. The other pieces are in 
Istanbul. 

Evidence with regard to the date of the monument is furnished by an inscription which 
is cut on the face of one of the bases (Fig. 8). Both of the smaller bases, on either side of 
the recumbent lion, were inscribed, but the inscription on the base on the left has been so 
thoroughly cut away that not a single letter is legible. On the other base in Lydian and in 
Greek characters are carved the names of the dedicator and of the goddess to whom the 
offering was made, Nannas Dionysikleos Artemidi.” A study of the shapes of the letters 
and a comparison of them with other Greek and Lydian inscriptions from Sardis lead to the 
conclusion that this dedication is not earlier than the fourth century B. C. and that it 
might date even from the beginning of the third century. The style of the sculptures, 
however, does not accord with such a late date, and in order to determine their place in 
the history of art it is now necessary to study each object separately. 

The eagle, which unfortunately has lost its head, is standing in repose with its wings 
closed (Fig. 3). The feathers on the breast are represented in a conventional manner with 
a scale-like ornamentation. The talons are grasping some object of prey, of which the head 
and ears appear before the breast. This part of the stone has been injured and the object 
is not perfectly clear, but as far as can be discerned it seems to have been a hare, whose 
head is held between the talons of the eagle with the ears sticking up in front. Representa- 
tions of eagles in Greek and Roman art are common but they usually appear in relief on 
stone monuments or are used as emblems on coins. The designs of an eagle and a hare or 
of two eagles and a hare are familiar types on the coins of Elis and of Agrigentum.” And, 
indeed, in Lydia itself the eagle is represented on the coins of no less than five cities, 
Attalea, Blaundus, Philadelphia, Thyatira, and Tralles. But these coins are invariably 
late and refer uniformly to the imperial association of the Roman emperor with Jupiter. 
Comparatively few eagles sculptured in the round have been preserved from antiquity. 
In 1896 Mr. Salomon Reinach could name only eight, to the list of which he then added 
a ninth example. Since that time he has published several more in his Répertoire de la 
Statuaire, but almost all of these date from the Roman period. The giant Hittite eagle at 
Yamoola is standing with its wings closed in a position similar to that of the Sardis bird.” 
It is handled in a very conventional manner and the feathers are represented in a leaf-like 
pattern, but the artist's point of view in each case is quite different and the results are 
only distantly related. The style and conventional treatment of the Sardis eagle mark it 
as an early work, but there is no definite evidence provided by its type that would warrant 
the assignment of it, as an isolated object, to a particular date. 

We must, therefore, pass to a consideration of the style of the lions of Sardis. The 
seated lion is the product of an artist of ability and originality who is seeking to put life 


22. W.H. Buckler, Sardis, Vol. VI, 2, Lydian Inscrip- 24. Monuments Piot, III, 1896, p. 39 f. 

tions, p. 38, no. 20. 25. J. Garstang, The Hittite Empire, p. 122, pl. XXVII. 
23. Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop., pl. XI, no. 7. P. Gardner, 

Types of Greek Coins, pl. VI, nos. 31 and 33. 


























Fic. 10o—London, British Museum: Lion Fic. 11—Constantinople, National Museum: 
on a Relief from Xanthos Reclining Lion from Sardis on its Base 





Fic. 12—Copenhagen, Glyptotek Ny-Carlsberg: Fic. 13—Berlin, Jaekel Collection: 


Lion from Perachora, near Corinth Bronze Lion from Singan-fu 








Fic. 14—New York, Metropolitan Museum: Fic. 15—Constantinople, N ational 
Figures on a Babylonian Seal Museum: Gem found at Sardis 
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into his work by a study of nature or of a close imitation of nature (Fig. 9). There is 
sympathetic modeling of the whole body, and this modeling is especially successful about 
the shoulders, along the back, and on the rump. The hair of the mane is represented in a 
more or less realistic wavy leaf-like manner, which has nothing of the formalistic about it. 
In fact, the entire sculpture shows an attempt to reproduce nature rather than to imitate 
a tradition. The position of the lion, sitting with shoulders raised, erect fore-legs, and the 
head straight with eyes to the front, is one which ancient artists were fond of repeating. 
In this position sit majestically in a long row the lions, originally nine in number, on the 
terrace at Delos.”® But the lions of Delos, which are dated in the seventh century B. C., 
are much cruder and less developed than our lion and they are evidently earlier in age. 
Some later lions in similar posture, which are here cited for the purpose of comparison with 
the lion of Sardis, are the sitting lion from Peiraeus in front of the Arsenal at Venice,”’ a 
sitting lion in the Glyptotek Ny-Carlsberg at Copenhagen,” and a statuette of a lion from 
Kalymnos in the British Museum.” But apart from general stylistic considerations there 
are no exact data for assigning dates to any of these animals, and we must, therefore, refer 
to sculpture in relief for further information. 

An early lion of the type of the Sardis lion is arranged in a lion-bull group on a relief 
from Assos,* and another lion of this kind appears in a similar group on a base at Loryma 
which was found by me in 1912 and was published in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
XVIII, 1914, pp. 285 to 296. The lion in the lion-bull group at Loryma has a long, lithe, 
slender body similar to that of the Sardis lion. There are similar elegant sweeping curves 
wherever a curve is possible, similar treatment of the shoulder joints with the delicate 
suggestion of muscles about the shoulders. The mane, too, is handled similarly, for the 
leaf-like clusters are long and frayed rather than cut and divided in a purely conventional 
way. The lion from Loryma was dated by me with reasonable certainty in the sixth 
century B. C., and because of the many resemblances between them it is logical to assign 
the Sardis lion to the same century. A lion of the same type is represented on a relief from 
Xanthos which is in the British Museum (Fig. 10).* The date of this relief has been placed 
by some scholars in the first half of the fifth century B. C. instead of in the sixth century,” 
but there are no elements of style inherent in the sculpture itself which require the later 
date. 

When we proceed to the study of the second lion at Sardis it is at once clear that we have 
to deal with the product of a different hand (Fig. 11). This lion is lying on a plinth with 
the fore-paws extended straight in front. The head is turned to the left and the mouth is 
wide open with the tongue protruding, as is characteristic of the sculptured lions of Asia 
Minor.** The head is entirely framed by the hair of the mane arranged in leaf-like locks, 
which are terminated in many cases by a small knob. The hair is admirably finished and 
every lock has been executed with care and precision by a skillful and conscientious artist. 


26. G. Leroux, Revue del’ Art ancien et moderne, XXIII, 30. Revue archeologique, XXII, 1913, p. 37. 

1908, pp. 177 ff. 31. Brunn-Bruckmann-Arndt, Denkméiler griechischer u. 
27. A.M. Zanetti, Ancient Statues Greek and Roman rémischer Sculptur, pl. 104. 

in Venice, Part II, pl. XLVIII. 32. F.N, Pryce, British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture, 
28. Catalogue Ny-Carlsberg Glyptotek (1907), pl. 23, I, p. 137, no. B 295. 

no. 339. 33. See F. Poulsen, Der Orient und die friihgriechische 
29. A. H. Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture, III, p. 217, Kunst, p. 33. 


no. 2127. 
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But the sculptor who wrought this carefully articulated mane, who carved the bones of the 
shoulder and of the hindquarters as if working on wood, who made the beautifully fluent 
curves of a lifeless body, did not work from life or from nature, but produced rather a lion 
which could only be the result of a long period of artistic tradition and convention. 

The two different types of lion which are represented in the Sardis group appear also 
on opposite ends of the sculptured base at Loryma to which reference has been made. 
In my study of that monument I pointed out the differences of type™ and called attention 
to a statement of Aristotle in his Historia Animalium, ix, 44, in which he writes that 
“there are two species of lions, one sort being rather round, with a curly mane, the other 
longer and straight-maned; those of the latter group are bolder, the former more timid.” 
The sculptures on the two ends of the Loryma base must be contemporaneous, and there 
is no reason to doubt the contemporaneity of the Sardis lions. 

It is not necessary to make a lengthy comparative study of the reclining lion at Sardis, 
and it will be sufficient to cite only one related lion in order to give a suggestion of approxi- 
mate date (Fig. 12).** This lion is one of a pair, now in the Glyptotek Ny-Carlsberg at 
Copenhagen, which were found in the district of Perachora near Loutraki, at the east end 
of the Gulf of Corinth. The lion is lying in a position similar to that of the Sardis lion and 
it is carved in a very conventional manner. Conspicuous is the formalism of the leaf-like 
locks of hair which frame the head, as on our lion, and which, intertwined in front and 
parted behind, constitute the mane. The curves and joints of the body are reminiscent of 
wood carving and in no particular is there any striving after naturalism. The Corinthian 
lion and the Sardis lion are, however, not so similar as to warrant the inference that they 
are the products of the same artist. But it is certainly not presumptuous to claim that 
they were produced within the same century, and, therefore, though the Corinthian lion 
is earlier, we may safely place the reclining lion of the Sardis group in the sixth century 
B. C. 

Thus from a separate study of each lion the conclusion is deduced that while they may 
represent diifercut species of the animal and may have been made by different hands or 
may be the products of separate artistic traditions, they are, nevertheless, works of about 
the same age. Now in the case of the eagle it was not possible to name with assurance even 
an approximate date because of the lack of comparative material. But in view of the 
eagle’s conventional treatment and its evident early appearance there is no reason why 
it, too, should not be associated with the lions in the reconstitution of an original sixth 
century group. In explanation of the fact that the bases are not now im situ one is reminded 
of the many vicissitudes of the city culminating in the great disaster of the earthquake of 
17 A. D.,** subsequent to which the group must have been erected in the location in which 
it was discovered. 

The artistic affiliations of these figures offer interesting matter for comparative study. 
One prominent stylistic element will be briefly discussed here. The reclining lion of 
Sardis possesses the distinguishing characteristic of a continuous mane, which extends 


34. American Journal of Archaeology, XVIII, 1914, Compare the seated lion in the Boston Museum of Fine 
PP. 293-294. Arts, L. D. Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculp- 
35- Brunn-Bruckmann-Arndt, Denkmiéiler griechischer ture, pp. 15-18. 


u. rémischer Sculptur, Text to pls. 641-645, figs. 8-11. 36. Tacitus, Annales, ii, 47. 
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along the back from the shoulder to the tail. This feature is clearly marked on the sculpture 
itself although it is only faintly discernible in the picture shown in Fig. 16. Although a 
few examples of lions with the mane treated in this fashion are found on the Greek 
mainland, which are clearly the products of the Ionian school or tradition, the lion with 
the mane down its back is typical of the art of the East, that is, of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Chaldaea, and of Etruria in the West.*” A curious and characteristic specimen of this 
type, which was purchased in China but which Poulsen regards as of Hittite origin,** was 
published in 1912 by Otto Jaekel in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, I, pp. 79 ff. (Fig. 13). 
In connection with this figure the author discusses this distinctive peculiarity of lion 
sculpture. Jaekel’s treatment of the subject, although brief, is the only considerable one 
known to me, and yet it is impossible to follow the arguments of the writer to the conclusion 
that this style of mane implies the existence in prehistoric times of a species of lion, hitherto 
unknown, which should have the name, felis /¢« varietas babylonica. 

It is difficult to trace the origin of an artistic convention of this kind, but the manner in 
which some Eastern lions are represented suggests a possible explanation of the phenomenon 
of the continuous mane. On early Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders and seals the god 
Gilgamesh, the goddess Ishtar, and other deities are frequently seen to be sitting or standing 
upon lions. The backs of some of the lions are treated in a curious way and seem to be 
covered by a cloth with a decorated border, as on the example shown in Fig. 14, which is 
reproduced from W. H. Ward’s The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, p. 66, fig. 166. A 
particularly clear illustration is given in fig. 161 of the same work. Whether it was the 
artists’ intention actually to represent a saddlecloth on these animals or merely to suggest 
conventionally the hair of the beasts, such a convention may possibly be the source of the 
survival in later times of the practice of continuing the mane of the lions along the back. 

At Sardis the excavations have brought to light other lions with this characteristic mane, 
represented on seal stones or as small gold ornaments (Fig. 15),** and this typical lion of 
Sardis may be cited as an argument in support of the view that Lydia is the connecting 
link between the Hittites on the east, who occupied the land of Asia Minor about 1500 
B. C., and the Etruscans on the west who were colonized from it. 


37. F. Poulsen, Der Orient und die friihgriechische 38. Ibid., p. 12. 
Kunst, pp. 124-125, discusses the subject and gives illus- 39. C. D. Curtis, Sardis, Vol. XIII, Jewelry and Gold 
trations from the figures on a bronze stand from the Regu- Work, p. 38, no. 99, pl. IX, no. 12. 
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A SARCOPHAGUS AT PROVIDENCE 


BY J. DONALD YOUNG 


N 1920 the Rhode Island School of Design at Providence acquired an interesting 
marble sarcophagus (Fig. 1) which is said to have been found in Rome.' It had 
been severely damaged, but the breakage was such that a reconstruction of the 
sarcophagus and its lid was possible without excessive restoration. 

It now rests on a modern slab of marble which replaces the original base. Above this 
slab portions of the lower moldings, of the background of the reliefs, and of the lid have been 
restored in plaster. With the exception of parts of two heads on the front,” there has been 
no restoration of the figures. The molding which forms the ground line for the reliefs is 
original except on the left end and at the center of the front. The moldings below this are 
largely modern plaster, but with enough of the original marble preserved to make the 
restoration certain on the front, back, and right end.* Wherever the lowest molding is 
preserved, the marble has been cut away below it at an angle of approximately forty-five 
degrees, but where this joins the modern base it is concealed by plaster, making it impossible 
to judge whether or not this cut-back is the work of the modern restorer.* The restoration 
of the lid is confined to the tiles and does not affect the acroteria and antefixes. 

The sarcophagus is 2.27 m. long and 0.99 m. wide.’ The height of the trough of the 
sarcophagus, measured from the top of the modern base, is 0.872 m.® and that of the lid 
0.54 m., giving a total height of 1.412 m. The depth of the relief is approximately 
ten centimeters. 

Immediately above the modern base is the cut-back already mentioned and then a flat 
band, or fillet. Above this there is a cyma recta, which is carved with a crude leaf and 
tongue on the front.’ A narrow, rectangular depression separates this from an undecorated 


1. I owe to Mr. L. Earle Rowe, Director of the probably made by the restorer when trimming the broken 


Museum, Rhode Island School of Design, permission to 
publish this monument, and I wish to take this opportunity 
of acknowledging his kindness. 


2. These restorations consist of the back of the male 
head in low relief at the right ana the chin and neck of the 
first warrior at the left. 

3. The moldings of the left end are modern plaster with 
the exception of the upper cyma, where a few centimeters 
of original marble are preserved at the front corner. The 
other moldings on this end have been restored in agreement 
with the back and right end. 


4. Normally, Greek and Graeco-Roman sarcophagi of 
similar style have a roughly finished, rectangular base, 
which is here replaced by the modern slab. I have been 
unable to examine the interior of the Providence sarcopha- 
gus and do not know what light that might throw on the 
original bottom. By comparison with similar sarcophagi, 
however, it seems possible that there may have been 
originally another molding where the present cut-back 
appears and below that the normal rectangular base. 
Cf. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-reliefs, U1, 23; II1, 
144, 154. If this assumption is correct, the cut-back was 


lower edges to fit them to the modern base. 

5. The measurements, taken on the ground line of the 
reliefs, are: front, 2.27 m.; back, 2.255 m.; right end, 
0.974 m.; left end, 0.99 m. 

6. The height at each corner is: right front, 0.872 m.; 
right back, 0.858 m.; left front, 0.874 m.; left back, 
0.872 m. The right back corner is, therefore, some fourteen 
centimeters lower than the others. This error is due to the 
carelessness of the original workman, not of the modern 
restorer. 

7. Since this molding is not preserved at the left end, 
it is not possible to tell whether or not the leaf-and-tongue 
design was continued there. It was not carved on the back 
and right end, but sarcophagi of similar style frequently 
have the carved decoration of the front moldings repeated 
at one end only. Cf. Robert, op. cit., II, 25, 69, 110; IIT?, 
144, 152. At the right end of the Providence sarcophagus 
the cyma recta is not complete. It starts down as a con- 
cave curve, but is cut off by the fillet before the convexity 
begins. As a result the fillet is several centimeters higher 
than that on the front and projects .o25 m. less. This 
irregularity, like the cut-back below it, may be the work of 
the restorer. 
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cyma reversa which is crowned by a fillet forming the ground line of the reliefs. The 
background of the reliefs curves outward slightly at the top and is surmounted on all four 
sides by an ovolo molding which is carved with the egg and dart. The eggs are outlined 
with a deep band of shadow and a thin edge of stone which forms the shell. The darts are 
similarly outlined in shadow and have triangular tips, while the upper ends of their shafts 
are split, forming a Y. Above the ovolo a narrow fillet crowns the moldings of the trough. 

The gabled lid is molded at the bottom, presenting a platband, surmounted by a cyma 
recta, which in turn is crowned by a fillet. Across the front this cyma is carved with a 
row of erect acanthus leaves, but elsewhere it is undecorated. In the center of each end 
and in two places on the back these moldings are interrupted by rectangular bosses. Those 
at the back are plain, but those on the ends originally had some form of stylized relief 
decoration, now largely destroyed by cramp cuttings. Corinthian tiles are indicated in 
relief on the lid. The cover tiles, of triangular section, terminate in lion heads and taper 
as they approach the ridge tiles. At the four corners are large acroteria which are adorned 
with half palmettes rising from acanthus leaves. Less prominent acroteria surmount the 
gables and are ornamented with a carelessly fashioned palmette motif. The sima over 
the raking cornice has a vertical face which is carved with a stylized rinceau. Below this 
is a platband, an unornamented cyma recta, and dentels. The tympanum at each end has 
in relief a circular central motive which, in profile, rises from a slight concavity to form a 
convex circular boss, which in turn is depressed in the center, creating a deep hollow. 

The dimensions of the lid do not correspond exactly with those of the trough, which 
are from three to fourteen millimeters greater.* The right back corner of the trough is low 
and there is a space of several centimeters between it and the lid (Fig. 4). The under surface 
of the lid has a deep rebate, but there is no corrresponding rebate on the top of the trough, 
which is roughly tooled with the exception of a narrow, smooth band along the outer edge.® 
The present bearing surface of the lid rests partly over this smooth band, partly on the 
rougher surface behind it, and is too narrow to have been originally intended for this 
purpose. The projecting bosses at the ends of the lid show cuttings for cramps with which 
it was fastened to the trough. The egg-and-dart molding on the body of the sarcophagus 
is broken below these bosses, suggesting that there were similar cuttings here.” The 
breakage is such, moreover, that the holes in the bosses and those in the molding cannot 
be brought into line without setting the lid so that its front edge comes up to the front 
edge of the trough. Because of the difference in dimensions, this would have caused the 
trough to project about two centimeters beyond the lid at the back. A further difference 
between the lid and the body of the sarcophagus is found in the marble. That of the 
trough is a fine-grained white marble with a faintly bluish tone; that of the lid is also 
fine-grained, but the bluish tone is more noticeable and there are blue veins, which are 
strongly marked at the back and left end. This blue veining does not appear on the trough.” 


8. Measured on the top molding of the trough and the 1o. For an example of such cuttings, cf. Robert, 





bottom of the lid, the dimensions are: front of trough, 
2.193 m., of lid, 2.186 m.; back of trough, 2.193 m., of 
lid, 2.19 m.; right end of trough, 0.929 m., of lid, 0.915 m.; 
left end of trough, 0.936 m., of lid, 0.925 m. 

9. This is not an anathyrosis, since it is slightly de- 
pressed, and is too narrow to have been intended as the 
bearing surface for the lid. 


op. cit., III, 144, where the cutting at the right end 
penetrates the carved ornament, as on the Providence 
sarcophagus. 

11. The marble of the trough has weathered in such a 
way that its outer surface has a tendency to flake off in 
places. This is not true of the lid. 
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From the preceding description it is evident that there are certain discrepancies between 
the lid and the trough. The more important of these are the lack of a rebate on the trough 
to correspond with that on the lid, the differences in size, and the difference in marble. 
The lid impresses me as too small for the trough, and this impression is confirmed by the 
measurements, as noted above. The style and technique, however, are very similar, 
although the acanthus on the trough has the veins shown in relief, whereas that on the 
acroteria of the front” has them indicated by slight scratches. Since the lid was found 
with the trough, there seems to be no reason for doubting that it was used on it, but that 
it was originally made for this sarcophagus is, in my opinion, very doubtful. 

The reliefs on the front and back of the trough are framed in by standing figures which 
rise from clusters of acanthus leaves. At the left front corner a nude youth holds a club 
in his right hand and a goat on his left shoulder (Fig. 1). The corresponding figure at the 
right (Fig. 2) has a garland in his hair and wears a boar’s hide which, passing under his 
right arm, is knotted on his left shoulder. His hands are missing, but in his right he held 
some object, possibly a club, two attachments for which appear on the shoulder. A third 
youth stands at the right rear corner (Figs. 3 and 4). He, also, is nude save for a boar’s 
hide which passes under his left arm and over his right shoulder. A fold of this, filled with 
fruit, is held in his hands. In his hair is a garland of vine leaves and grapes. The fourth 
of these angle figures (Fig. 3) is bearded and wears a himation which is drawn over his head 
and is held in position by his right arm. He has an ivy wreath in his hair. 


These four figures take the place of the caryatids which are frequently found at the 
corners of the so-called Greek class of sarcophagi of the second century. They differ in 
being male and in the clusters of acanthus leaves from which they rise. The latter feature 
is not found on any sarcophagus known to me, nor have I been able to find an exact 
parallel in other monuments. The motif of a half-length figure, usually female, rising from 
acanthus leaves seems to have been a frequent one, especially in Asia Minor and the 
adjacent provinces. It appears on capitals from the baths at Aphrodisias and from 
Heraclea (Perinthus) now in Constantinople;" on a fragment found at Didyma;“ on an 
acroterion from the temple of Augustus at Pisidian Antioch;® and in a lunette of the 
basement of the altar court at Baalbek.’® A more interesting parallel is afforded by a relief 
in the gable of the central niche of the upper row on the stage wall of the theater 
at Aspendos. This consists of an elaborate rinceau in the center of which a nude youth” 
rises from a cluster of acanthus leaves. He holds two acanthus stems in his hands and, 
like the figures on the sarcophagus, his legs are covered by the leaves to a point above the 
knee. In all these examples the figure rising from acanthus is part of a decorative scheme 
in which acanthus plays an important réle, but in the Providence sarcophagus there is no 
such scheme and the use of the acanthus about the legs of the angle figures may seem 


12. On the back and ends the acroteria are less care- 16. Baalbek, Bd. I, Tafeln 42, 133, 134. 
fully finished and the leaf forms are quite different from 17. K. G. Lanckoronski, Stdidte Pamphyliens und 
those of the front, or of the trough. Pisidiens, Bd. I, p. 113, fig. 89. In the text (p. 114) this 
13. G. Mendel, Catalogue des sculptures grecques, figure is called Bacchus and it can probably be accepted 
romaines et byzantines, II, nos. 494, 495; LI, nos. 1341, as male, despite Texier, who represents it as female and 
1342. calls it a figure of Truth. (Texier, op. cit., III, p. 219 and 
14. Texier, Description de l’Asie Mineure, UU, pl. 141. pl. 241.) 


15. Art Bulletin, IX, 1926, p. 17 f., fig. 29. 
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Fic. 2—Front of Sarcophagus 





Fic. 3—Back of Sarcophagus 
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arbitrary. If it is remembered, however, that the male figures here replace the caryatids 
used on other sarcophagi and that three of them are nude from the waist down, it will be 
apparent that the sculptor introduced the acanthus as a substitute for the drapery of the 
caryatids, since the lack of some such mass would weaken the architectonic effect of the 
angle figures. 

The subject of the relief on the front of the sarcophagus (Fig. 2) is at once recognized as 
Achilles dragging the body of Hector past the walls of Troy. At the left a youthful, 
beardless warrior moves forward, bearing a round shield on his arm. He originally held a 
spear in his right hand and a portion of its shaft still adheres to his corslet, while a broken 
point of attachment is visible on the leather lappets over his right thigh (Fig. 1). A second 
warrior, with feet braced well apart, turns toward the first. He is bearded, has a shield 
on his left arm, and originally held a spear in his right hand.” The third warrior has 
placed one foot in the small chariot, although there is certainly no room for it. He is 
beardless and is looking back at the first two warriors. On his left arm is a shield. His 
right arm extended down to the left and was probably in contact with the edge of the 
second warrior’s shield, where there is a break. One cannot determine what, if anything, 
he held in this hand, as there is only one possible point of attachment preserved, i. e., 
on the wall just below the break in the second warrior’s shield. All three warriors wear 
Corinthian helmets with crests of hair, metal corslets with scalloped lower edges, fringed 
leather lappets below the corslets and over the upper arms, and high boots, laced in front. 
Straps ending in rings from which depend ivy leaves are indicated on the shoulders of the 
corslets. On the breast of each is a Medusa head, which is winged on the first and third 
warrior. The scallops at the bottom of the corslets are decorated alternately with rosettes 
and leaves, but the third warrior has a lion’s head in place of a rosette on the central 
scallop and a profile lion’s head on the next scallop to the right. The first and third warrior 
had cords tied about their waists, but there is no trace of such a cord on the bearded 
warrior. Behind these three figures are the crenelated walls of Troy. 


The chariot is adorned with a partially draped, reclining goddess in low relief. The 
wheel was attached separately with an iron pin, a portion of which is still in place, but 
there are reasons for thinking that it was originally integral with the rest of the relief. 
These are the slight projection of the ground line below the chariot” and the trace of the 
rim of the wheel on its side, which suggest that the wheel was broken in antiquity and the 
remaining portions trimmed away before a new wheel was doweled fast. The horses are 
yoked together and the reins passed through rings on the yoke and then carried back in 
relief below the shield of the third warrior, while their ends fall across the front of the 
chariot. Behind the chariot is the nude body of Hector, whose feet are concealed within it. 
He is bearded, with closed eyes and open mouth. His arms drag along the ground behind 





18. Three broken points of attachment for this spear 
are visible: one on the first egg of the ovolo to the left of 
the bearded warrior’s head, one on the leather lappets over 
his right thigh, and the third on Hector’s breast. These 
three points are not quite in line, but this might be due to 
irregularity in undercutting the spear. It is possible that 
the attachment on Hector’s breast did not belong to this 
spear. Cf. note 19. 


19. If he held a sword, it is possible that the point of 
attachment on Hector’s breast may have supported its 
point instead of the second warrior’s spear. 

20. This projection, of five millimeters, is broken at 
the right, where the ground line has been restored in plaster 
to a point between Athena’s feet. Similar projections 
appear beneath the arm of Hector and the footstool of the 
seated woman. 
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his head. In low relief beneath his body appear the left foot of the second warrior and the 
right foot of the third, the latter resting on a stone. 

Ahead of the chariot strides Athena, wearing a long, flowing chiton and the aegis with 
the gorgoneion. On her head is a crested helmet, on her left arm a shield, and in her left 
hand a spear, the head of which touches the rim of her shield.” She is looking back toward 
the warriors, but with her right arm, which is broken near the elbow, she seems to have 
been pointing forward. On her feet are sandals with the straps indicated in relief. Between 
her and the horses stands the figure of a bearded old man, modeled in low relief. He faces 
the warriors, leaning on a crooked staff made from a branch,” and makes a gesture of 
despair with his open right hand. He wears a himation over a chiton, and has a fillet bound 
about his hair. 

At the right end of the relief is the seated figure of a woman, who is gazing sorrowfully 
at the dragging of Hector. She wears a chiton of thin, clinging material and a himation 
which is loosely draped across her lap and carried up behind to form a veil. In his desire 
to reveal the body through the drapery the sculptor has treated her right leg as though 
there were but a single thickness of material over it. The woman’s hair is bound by a fillet 
and the long locks, gathered behind her ears, fall upon her shoulders. She wears sandals 
similar to those of Athena and her feet are supported by a footstool in the form of a 
rectangular block. Her left hand rests on the cushion of her chair, the outer legs of which 
were cut in the round. Her right hand was raised before her face and may have touched 
her hair above the forehead, where a slight break is visible. On the background between 
her and Athena appears the figure of an old woman. Carved in low relief, she has a kerchief 
on her head and her tragic gaze is directed toward the seated woman. Behind this seated 
figure is another head in low relief, that of a youth with one hand raised to his brow in a 
gesture of grief. 

The identification of all the important figures is possible. The story is taken from the 
Iliad and told in three episodes, all of which are found in Book XXII. In the preceding 
book Achilles, seeking to avenge the death of Patroclus, had fought with Hector, who 
escaped with the assistance of Apollo. At the opening of Book XXII Hector is still outside 
the city. Achilles approaches and Hector flees about the walls of Troy with Achilles in hot 
pursuit. Athena then persuades Hector to make a stand against Achilles, who slays him 
with his spear.“ He then strips off Hector’s armor, fastens his feet to the chariot, and 
drags him away. Hecuba and Priam, beholding this insult to their son, utter lamentations, 
and Andromache likewise bewails her husband’s fate.” 

The central group on the sarcophagus clearly represents Achilles in his chariot, dragging 
the body of Hector, with Athena, who had assisted him, striding ahead. The bearded old 
man behind Athena is probably the grief-stricken Priam and the seated woman must be 
the mourning Andromache. The old woman in low relief may have been intended for 
Hecuba, but her unimportant position, her costume, and the fact that she faces away 
from the main scene all militate against this. She is more safely interpreted as one of 


21. The lower end of this spear rested on the footstool ground. One of the old man’s feet appears in very low 
of the seated woman, where a fragment of it is still pre- relief behind and to the right of Athena’s right foot. 
served. 23. Iliad, XXII, 226-330. 

22. The lower portion of the staff appears in low relief 24. Iliad, XXII, 367-404. 


below the horses’ legs and ends at a break in the back- 25. Iliad, XXII, 405-515. 
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Andromache’s attendant women. The grieving youth behind Andromache, likewise, 
cannot be identified with any of the important figures in the story. He has so obviously 
been used as a space filler that he is at most to be thought of as a grieving Trojan. The 
closely united scenes of Achilles dragging the body of Hector and Andromache mourning 
for her husband are preceded on the sarcophagus, as in the Iliad, by the combat of Hector 
and Achilles. That the first two warriors must be so interpreted is clear when we note that 
the second warrior is bearded like Hector and that the first warrior and Achilles are both 
youthful, both wear a corslet with a winged Medusa, and both had a cord tied about 
their waists.” 

The dragging of Hector behind Achilles’ chariot appears on several ancient sarcophagi 
as well as on vases, lamps, gems, and other monuments.” The vases usually show the tomb 
of Patroclus and so refer to the dragging of Hector around this tomb after the funeral 
games.* This later dragging appears on the back of a sarcophagus in the British Museum,” 
but in other sarcophagi®® and reliefs* it is the dragging past the walls of Troy which is 
represented. A very close parallel to the front of the Providence sarcophagus is afforded 
by a lost sarcophagus which was in Rome in the sixteenth century but is now known only 
by two early drawings.** The standing figures at the angles do not appear on this, but the 
same three episodes are represented with slight modifications. The most important of 
these changes is the insertion of a warrior blowing a trumpet at the left of the scene and of a 
second figure, whom Robert identifies with Ulysses,** between the chariot and the fight 
of Achilles and Hector. In the latter episode the positions of Hector and Achilles are 
reversed and Achilles, bearing a shield on which appears the Medusa head, is shown in 
back view. Achilles in the chariot holds the same position as on the Providence sar- 
cophagus, and his right arm is, unfortunately, broken in almost the same place. Robert 
thinks that he was pointing at the body of Hector. The bearded old man, whom Robert 
identifies with Priam, makes the same gesture and holds the same crooked staff in both 
sarcophagi, but on the lost example he is placed to the left of the horses’ heads. The two 
Athenas are almost identical in pose and again the right arms are broken at approximately 
the same place. The episode of the mourning Andromache is more crowded on the lost 
sarcophagus and instead of the two heads in low relief a single female attendant™ stands 
behind her. Andromache, however, wears the same garments and is in almost the same 
position as on the Providence sarcophagus, although her right arm is closer to the body 
and she seems, as Robert says, to rest her chin on her hand. 

The dragging of Hector on these two sarcophagi is handled in so nearly the same way 
that they must be derived from the same prototype. They are the only monuments which 
show Athena in front of the chariot, although her place is taken by a figure of Victory on 


26. The only difference between these two figures is 31. Cf. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, 





the use of lion heads on two scallops of Achilles’ corslet 
which do not appear on that of the first warrior. 


27. Cf. J. Overbeck, Die Bildwerke zum thebischen und 
troischen Heldenkreis, pp. 453 fi., for a discussion of the 
scene and a list of examples. 


28. Iliad, XXIV, 14-18. 
29. Robert, op. cit., II, 23. 
30. Cf. Robert, op. cit., II, 44, 45, 46, 64. 


I, pp. 287, 378; II, pp. 122, 123; III, p. 177. 

32. Robert, op. cit., II, 45, 45'. The first drawing was 
made in the sixteenth, the second in the eighteenth 
century. 

33. Ibid., Il, p. 56. 

34. Robert (op. cit., II, p. 57) suggests Hecuba as a 
more probable interpretation of this figure, but her 
unimportant position in the background seems better 
suited to an attendant. 
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the Iliac puteal in the Capitoline Museum* and on a fragment of a sarcophagus at Ince 
Blundell Hall.** On a sarcophagus lid at Oxford*®’ an armed warrior leads the way, and this 
is true of the British Museum sarcophagus on which Hector is dragged around the tomb of 
Patroclus. As the walls of Troy are not shown on the Oxford lid, we might suppose that 
this also represents the later dragging, were it not for the fallen Trojan beneath the horses. 
All but one** of the sarcophagi show Achilles looking back, and all those which show the 
first dragging® have another figure behind the chariot. This following figure does not 
appear, however, on the Providence sarcophagus, with the result that Achilles is looking 
at his own battle with Hector. That the sculptor departed from the prototype in this 
feature seems likely in view of the other sarcophagi and the Tabula Iliaca of the Capitoline,” 
which also shows an added warrior between the chariot and the combat of Hector and 
Achilles. 

Briining, in a discussion of the pictorial prototypes of the Tabulae Iliacae," feels that the 
monuments in which Achilles is looking back at another warrior have a common proto- 
type. He notes the fact that Ulysses replaces this warrior on the lost sarcophagus and 
thinks that the prototype showed Achilles in the chariot speaking to Ulysses. The 
presence of Nike on two monuments and of Athena on the lost sarcophagus leads him to 
believe that the prototype had a similar figure, probably Athena, in this position. He 
notes Robert’s identification of the old man with Priam, but says that one would better 
seek for him on the walls of Troy. On the Capitoline puteal, and possibly on the Tarentine 
fragment of a Tabula Iliaca, he finds the figure of a Trojan leaning over the walls. 
Briining, therefore, concludes that the archetype showed Priam and Hecuba watching the 
scene from the walls of Troy, but he makes no attempt to explain the old man on the lost 
sarcophagus. He does not mention the silver oenochoé from Berthouville in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale® or the Tensa Capitolina of the Conservatori,“ on both of which the 
figures of Priam and Hecuba lean over the walls with gestures of grief. The oenochoé, 
however, has a different version of the dragging from that on the reliefs, since Achilles is 
driven by Automedon and faces forward, while three of his Myrmidons follow the chariot. 
A fallen warrior appears beneath the horses, as on the Oxford lid, and in addition to Hector’s 
parents, two armed Trojans are seen above the walls. 

In view of the Providence sarcophagus, which was of course not known to Briining, I 
feel that a modification of his theory is necessary and would suggest that there were three 
Greek versions of the dragging of Hector, elements from each of which have been variously 
combined in the later monuments by which the scene is best known to us. The first of 
these versions portrayed the dragging of Hector around the tomb of Patroclus, and is best 
represented by the vases and the British Museum sarcophagus. The other two depicted 


35. Reinach, op. cil., III, p. 177. god (probably the river god, Scamander), who replaces the 
36. Robert, op. cit., II, 44. fallen warrior. The figure of Victory, however, probably 
37. Ibid., II, 64. indicates that this is the first dragging, since the walls 
38. Ibid., I, 46. of Troy appear on the only other monument (the Capitoline 


puteal) on which she is shown. 

40. Reinach, op. cit., I, p. 287. 

41. Jb. Arch. I., TX, 1894, pp. 136 ff. and especially 
p. 154 f. 

42. Reinach, op. cit., I, p. 70. 


39. The Ince Blundell fragment lacks the body of 
Hector and everything else to the left of the chariot so 
that it is not possible to determine which dragging was 
represented. The walls of Troy do not appear on the 


remaining portion and a new detail is seen in a reclining 43. Ibid., I, p. 378. 
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the dragging past the walls of Troy but varied in detail. One, probably surviving most 
accurately in the Berthouville oenochoé, was a painting“ which showed Achilles driven by 
Automedon and accompanied by his Myrmidons, with Hecuba, Priam, and Trojan 
warriors looking over the walls of Troy in the background. The third, of which the lost 
sarcophagus is the best example, showed Achilles alone in the chariot looking back at 
another figure, possibly Ulysses, and preceded by Athena (or possibly Nike), with Priam 
standing outside the walls. If this version was a relief instead of a painting, that would 
explain the figure of Priam, since the placing of him in the background behind the walls 
would involve a pictorial idea of space foreign to the Greek conception of relief. It is this 
sculptural version, minus the figure of Ulysses, which is seen on the Providence sarcophagus. 

The fight between Hector and Achilles appears on the Tabula Iliaca of the Capitoline, 
the Tensa Capitolina, the lost sarcophagus, the end of a sarcophagus in Cambridge, and 
possibly on the Capitoline puteal, but the only one of these representations which is close 
to the Providence example is that on the lost sarcophagus. On this, moreover, is the only 
other example of the use of the mourning Andromache in connection with the dragging 
of Hector. She appears, however, in conjunction with the ransom of Hector on a 
sarcophagus in Woburn Abbey“ and also on the end of a sarcophagus in Mantua,’ which 
has the sack of Troy on the front. The type of mourning figure used for the Andromache 
is a survival of a type found on Greek grave stelae of the fourth century,** although the 
chiton slipping off one shoulder is certainly, and the crossing of the legs probably, an 
indication of the late date of the Providence sarcophagus. 

The three episodes on the front of the sarcophagus correspond in a general way to the 
design, by which the figures are divided into three groups, rhythmically connected by 
spacing and gesture. The central group consists of Achilles, the chariot with its horses, 
and the body of Hector. At either side of this are the groups formed, at the left, by the 
fight between Hector and Achilles and, at the right, by Athena and Andromache. Behind 
these the walls of Troy and the three figures in low relief act as space fillers and as an 
enrichment of the background. The head and hand of Priam are given slightly greater 
prominence so as to fill more adequately the space between Athena, Achilles, and the 
horses’ heads. The three groups are linked together by the flowing line of the arms, as 
well as by the movement of the figures. This movement forward to the right, slightly 
arrested by the second warrior and the Athena, is finally halted by the seated Andromache 
who, alone of the major figures, faces fully to the left. A contrast to the forward movement 
of the bodies is afforded by the heads which, with the exception of the first warrior and the 
old woman in low relief, are turned back to the left. The second warrior and the body of 
Hector form a transition between the group at the left and that in the center, while a 
similar service is performed on the other side by Athena and the horses. 


44. A painting of Achilles dragging Hector around the the paintings in Carthage. This does not seem to me a 





walls of Troy adorned the temple of Juno at Carthage. 
Cf. Virgil, Aeneid, I, 483. In this version Hector is 
dragged three times around the walls, in opposition to the 
Iliad, where he was dragged directly from Troy to the ships. 
The same variant is found in the Jlias latina (v. 998). 
Daremberg-Saglio (III, p. 378) think that the presence of 
the walls in the Tabulae Iliacae indicates that the sculptor 
had in mind this later version and that he was drawing on 


necessary conclusion, since the /liad clearly indicates that 
the body was dragged away from the walls, from which 
Hecuba and Priam watched the scene. 

45. Robert, op. cit., II, 27. 

46. Ibid., Il, 47. 

47. Ibdid., Il, 63. 

48. Cf. Conze, Die Altischen Grabreliefs, Tafelbd. I, 
Taf. XVIII, XIX, XXV, XXXII, XXXIV. 
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This threefold division of the design, therefore, conforms to the three episodes of the 
story with the exception of the figure of Athena, who belongs with the central episode, but 
is grouped with Andromache. The omission of Ulysses behind the chariot is probably due 
to the sculptor’s feeling for formal balance and rhythmical spacing of the figures. 

On the right end of the sarcophagus (Fig. 4) are two nude youths facing one another. 
Each stands with his weight on his right leg and the left leg bent slightly back at the knee.” 
The figure at the left has a cloak thrown over his left shoulder and hanging behind him. 
The other youth has a smaller piece of drapery wrapped about his left arm and falling to 
the ground. Between them is a fluted, rectangular pillar with a molded base and a capital 
which is badly mutilated.*® On this pillar is a lyre. Although the horns are missing and 
the background above the lyre is restored, the base of the left horn and its attachment at 
the bottom of an egg on the ovolo molding can still be seen. The youth at the right held 
the other horn in his hand and the tip of it was attached to the eggshell at the right of the 
break in the molding. The left arm of the other youth passes behind the lyre, but his right 
arm is broken. It may have been bent at the elbow with the hand raised in the direction 
of the lyre, as suggested by traces of modeling on his torso in front of the broken arm, or it 
may have extended forward and down.” 


In 1929 this scene was labeled by the museum, “Youths offering a lyre to a herm.” 
This is obviously incorrect, since, in the first place, there is no herm and, in the second, 
one would not expect a lyre to be offered “to a herm”’ if there were one. The scene does not 
appear on any other sarcophagus. The closest parallel is on a Roman lamp which shows a 
lyre on a low pedestal between Apollo and Hermes.*? Apollo, completely nude, with a 
wreath on his long hair, stands at the left with his left hand touching the lyre. Hermes, 
holding the caduceus upright in his right hand, wears a winged cap and has a piece of 
drapery hanging from his left shoulder with its lower folds held by his left hand. A similar 
compositional scheme—two figures standing face to face, but with an altar between them— 
is found in libation scenes on vases,” but none of these offers an exact parallel to the 
sarcophagus. A Hellenistic relief in the Palazzo Spada,™ representing Zethos and Amphion, 
corresponds well with the right side of our relief. At the left is a seated youth who is 
identified with Zethos, well known as a huntsman,** by the dog at his feet. At the right 
stands Amphion with his weight on his left leg, a cloak on his right shoulder and falling 
behind him, and his left hand on his hip. His right hand is raised and holds the horn of a 
lyre which rests upon a simple, rectangular pillar standing between him and his brother. 
The figure of Amphion holding the lyre resembles the right-hand figure on the sarcophagus 
in pose so closely that one is tempted to interpret the scene as Zethos and Amphion. This 
interpretation is satisfactory for Amphion, who was renowned as a musician,” but there is 





49. The ankle, heel, and toes of the left leg of the figure 
at the left can be seen against the acanthus leaves. His 
right foot rested near the front edge of the ground line, 
where there is a break, and the beginning of his toes can be 


felt at the right edge of the break. 

50. In the photograph this suggests a bird with out- 
stretched wings, but a careful examination of the original 
fails to verify this impression. 

51. The break on his flank below the stump of the arm 


cannot be satisfactorily explained. It suggests that the 
arm, as far as the elbow, was attached here, but the direc- 
tion of the preserved upper portion of the arm is too much 
to the right for this to be credible. 

52. Passeri, Lucernae Fictiles, tav. CIV. 

53. Cf. Reinach, Répertoire des vases peints, I, pp. 261. 
358, 495; II, p. 207. 

54. Schreiber, Die Hellenistischen Reliefbilder, Taf. V. 

55. Roscher, Lexikon, s. v. Amphion. 
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nothing on the sarcophagus to connect the figure at the left with Zethos, the huntsman, 
since there is no trace of the dog which serves this purpose on the Palazzo Spada relief. 


Mr. H. T. Westbrook of Columbia University, who very kindly offered to assist me in 
the interpretation of the ends of the sarcophagus, has suggested Hermes and Orpheus as a 
possible identification of these figures, but this is not wholly satisfactory. The figure at 
the left certainly suggests in a general way the type of the Hermes of Andros, the Hermes 
Belvedere of the Vatican, and the Hermes Farnese of the British Museum, but the other 
figure does not resemble any representation of Orpheus known to me. The argument that 
Hermes and Orpheus are suitable for a tomb is not supported by the Greek or Graeco- 
Roman sarcophagi, the decoration of which has little to do with the dead. There is a late 
tradition connecting Orpheus with the story of the lyre®® and Nicomachus Gerasenus” 
says that Hermes invented the lyre and then gave it to Orpheus. Pausanias, however, 
mentions®® an older and stronger tradition that Hermes gave the lyre to Amphion and 
adds that Myro of Byzantium says that Amphion was the first to set up an altar to Hermes 
and that, therefore, he received a lyre from the god. In view of the resemblance of the 
right-hand figure on the sarcophagus to the figure of Amphion in the Palazzo Spada relief 
and of the other figure to Hermes, I would suggest that the scene represents Amphion 
receiving the lyre from Hermes.*® If this be the correct interpretation, the broken right 
arm of Hermes probably extended downward with the caduceus held upright in the 
hand. 


The left end of the sarcophagus (Fig. 5) presents an even more difficult problem of 
interpretation. A youth, nude save for a small piece of drapery about his waist, has been 
thrown to the ground by a lioness whose forepaws rest upon his shoulders. She snarls with 
open mouth at another youth, completely nude, who has raised a large stone above his 
head and is about to hurl it down upon her. A gnarled tree with sparse foliage occupies the 
upper left portion of the background and the space between this and the youth with the 
stone is filled by the larger leaves of a second tree. 

There seems to be no myth with which this scene can be connected.” On the left end 
of a Roman sarcophagus in the Conservatori™ there is a more elaborate lion hunt, which 
Robert considers a scene from daily life. In this relief one warrior is being dragged off 
his horse by a lion. His mounted comrades come to his rescue and one holds a stone in his 
raised right hand, but there can be no direct connection between this scene and that on 
the Providence sarcophagus. Another hunting scene, in which a fallen man is attacked 
by a lion while his mounted comrades come to his rescue armed with spears, appears on 
the front of a sarcophagus at Rheims. Among the reliefs from Gjélbaschi Trysa there is a 








56. Ibid., s. v. Orpheus, § 58. 

57. Nicom. Geras., Harmon. Manuale, Il, p. 29 (in 
Meibonius, Aniiquae Musicae Auctores, 1). 

58. Paus., LX, 5, 8. 

59. Mr. Westbrook’s identification of the figures as 
Hermes and Orpheus is, of course, possible, while a third 
interpretation is suggested by the lamp mentioned above, 
namely, Hermes and Apollo. In this connection it should 
be noted that Pausanias (V, 14, 8) says that at Olympia 
there was a joint altar of Hermes and Apollo. The right- 


hand figure on the sarcophagus, however, has even less 
resemblance to Apollo than to Orpheus. 

60. Mr. Westbrook has called my attention to Pausa- 
nias II, 3, 9, where he tells how Mermerus, son of Jason, 
was killed bya lioness, but this would not seem applicable 
to the sarcophagus, since there is no mention of anyone 
coming to the rescue. 

61. Robert, op. cit., ITT?, 221. 

62. Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues 
et bustes de la Gaule romaine, V, no. 3677, p. 29. 
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hunting scene®™ in which a fallen youth is attacked by a lion, while a comrade comes to his 
assistance, but there is no stone and the positions differ from those on the Providence 
sarcophagus. The motif of a figure attacking with a stone is found on a sarcophagus at 
Girgenti* on which Hippolytus is shown hunting a boar, but there is no fallen figure to be 
rescued here. It would seem, therefore, that the sculptor of the Providence sarcophagus 
made use of motifs familiar to him in reliefs of hunting scenes to produce an episode with 
no mythological connotation. 

This battle with a lioness is loosely connected in theme with the back of the sarcophagus 
(Fig. 3), on which three Erotes, assisted by dogs, are hunting lions. At the left one of the 
Erotes drives his spear into the breast of a rearing lion, while a companion thrusts his 
weapon into the back of the beast’s neck. At the right the third figure attacks a lioness 
with his spear. Each of the lions is being bitten on the hind leg by a dog, while a third dog, 
amusingly supported in mid-air by a rock which projects conveniently from the back- 
ground, is biting the lioness on the shoulder. 

The frieze of Erotes was a common motif for the decoration of sarcophagi, although I 
know of no exact parallel for the hunting scene on the Providence example. A similar 
theme was used on the lid and at the bottom of the right end of the Sidamara sarcophagus,” 
and fanciful battles between Erotes and wild beasts were fairly common in Asia Minor. 
They were used in the friezes of the theaters at Ephesus® and Aizani,” and in a series of 
reliefs on the walls of Aphrodisias.** They also appear in the frieze of the mausoleum in 
the palace of Diocletian at Spalato,® which shows marked Eastern influence. The use of 
Erotes for the decoration of the back of the Providence sarcophagus was, therefore, not 
unusual, while the selection of a hunting scene may indicate that the sculptor had some 
connection with Asia Minor. 

A. W. Lawrence” has used the Providence sarcophagus to illustrate the decoration of 
sarcophagi with a frieze of cupids. After giving a brief description of it, in which he speaks 
of the “liberal use of the drill” as characteristic of the work, he dates it in the early 
Antonine period and then says that it is representative of the Greek, as opposed to the 
Roman, type of sarcophagus. 

It is true that the frieze of cupids appears on many sarcophagi, but the Providence 
example seems to be unique, in the Greek class at least, because of its use of the hunting 
motif. That it belongs to this Greek type, the distinguishing features of which were first 
indicated by Matz,” is clear, because of the decoration on all four sides, the architectural 
moldings, and the lid in the form of a gabled roof. At the same time it is not entirely 
characteristic, since it lacks the angle bases which are found on many examples of the 
Greek type, while the caryatids, which are also of frequent occurrence, are here replaced 
by male figures rising from acanthus. The scene on the front, moreover, breaks with the 
pure Greek tradition of neutral background in relief by the introduction of the walls of Troy. 
Except in the ornamental motifs, the use of the drill is restrained rather than “liberal,” 


63. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, I, p. 67. Ibid., II, p. 99. 
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and the figure style is still remarkably good, showing a strong Neo-Attic trend in such 
figures as Athena, Andromache, and the youths with the lyre. This is a characteristic of 
second century Greek sarcophagi, but their moldings also show the same conservative 
tendency and do not afford a parallel for the crude leaf and tongue nor the peculiar, 
coloristic treatment of the egg and dart found on the Providence example. The trough of the 
Providence sarcophagus, therefore, reveals certain modifications of the Greek type. 


In the Dragging of Hector on the front, the introduction of the walls of Troy and of 
figures in low relief behind the principal characters is a reflection of the pictorial and 
narrative tendencies of Roman relief, as is also the use of the continuous method for the 
presentation of the three episodes of the story. The closest parallel to this scene is found on 
the lost sarcophagus,” which evidently belonged to the Roman type, while the only Greek 
sarcophagus on which the story appears” shows the later episode, when Hector was dragged 
around the tomb of Patroclus. Other details, such as the figures rising from acanthus 
leaves and the Erotes hunting animals, suggest, as has been noted, a workman familiar 
with Graeco-Asiatic motifs, and this connection with the East is also found in the form of 
the egg and dart, as will appear later. 

The lid of the Providence sarcophagus has the gabied form which we associate with the 
Greek architectural type, but the indication of Corinthian tiles seems to be unique among 
second century Greek sarcophagi, which always have an imbricated pattern on their gabled 
lids. Imbrications were used on the Alexander sarcophagus, but the “Sarcophagus of the 
Mourning Women” and three others from Sidon” have tiles similar to those on the 
Providence lid. At Termessos in Pisidia, where gabled lids seem to have been almost 
universal, imbrications were not used and two examples” have tiles which are even closer 
to the Providence lid than the Sidon sarcophagi. 


The gable of the lid of another sarcophagus at Termessos” has a scheme of decoration, 
consisting of palmette acroteria and a circular motif in the center of the tympanum, which 
is similar to the treatment of the gables of the Providence example, but a more striking 
parallel is afforded by the remains of a lid from Miletus, now in Constantinople,”* which 
consist of one gable and part of another. Except for the presence of small vertical grooves 
and dentels below the horizontal cyma, the better preserved of these gables is almost 
identical with the end of the Providence lid. It has the same moldings, the same peculiar 
circular motif in the tympanum, the same stylized rinceau on the sima, and the same 
angle acroteria ornamented with half palmettes rising from acanthus leaves. Its central 
acroterion had a palmette decoration and the lower moldings were interrupted by a lifting 
boss, as on the Providence gable. This same decoration appears on the gabled top of a 
stele, dedicated to the god Men, which was found at Yalovadj, the site of Pisidian Antioch, 
and is now in the museum at Constantinople.” Except for a row of dentels below the 
horizontal cornice, the pediment which crowns the stele has all the motifs found on the 
gables of the Providence sarcophagus, including the unusual circular one on the tympanum. 
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This last appears again in the pediment of a rock-cut tomb facade at Kumbet in Phrygia,” 
which also has the other decorative features mentioned, with the addition of rectangular 
modillion blocks above the dentels of the raking cornices. 

The Kumbet tomb, the stele from Yalovadj, and the sarcophagus lid from Miletus are 
the only monuments known to me which use the peculiar round motif found in the 
tympanum of the Providence gables. In addition they afford the closest parallels to the 
other decorative details of those gables. With the exception of the Providence sarcophagus, 
these monuments have all been found in Asia Minor, which immediately suggests an 
Asiatic origin for this type of gable decoration and a probable Asiatic source for the 
Providence lid. This hypothesis is strengthened by the use of Corinthian tiles instead of 
imbrications, since the only parallels for this feature are found on sarcophagi from 
Termessos and Sidon. Another point in favor of the Providence lid’s being the product of 
an Asiatic atelier is the marble with its bluish veins, which is neither Greek nor Italian in 
character. It has already been noted that this marble differs from that of the trough and 
that there are other reasons for believing that the lid was not originally made for the 
Providence trough. It is not necessary, therefore, to assume an Asiatic source for the 
trough, even though the lid be accepted as the product of an Asiatic atelier. 

The distribution of the monuments related to the Providence lid does not indicate any 
particular locality as the center of production, but the Yalovadj stele offers a tempting 
basis for suggesting that a Lydian atelier produced some of them. It is bordered by two 
pilasters which have reeds imbedded in the lower parts of the flutes and capitals with the 
notched acanthus leaves and double volutes characteristic of the group of Asiatic sarcophagi 
which show the Lydian technique.*' These pilasters are, moreover, very similar to those 
on the sarcophagus from Megiste, now in the National Museum at Athens,” and are even 
closer to those on the back of the sarcophagus from Torre Nova, now: in the Palazzo 
Borghese in Rome,* both of which belong to the Lydian group. This would seem to 
establish the connection of the Yalovadj stele with Lydia, but the suggestion that the 
Miletus and Providence lids may also be connected with Lydia, because of the similarity 
of their gables to that on the stele, would seem to rest on insufficient evidence, however 
tempting it may be. 

The connection of the Providence sarcophagus with the Greek type of second century 
sarcophagi gives a general indication of its date. No example of this type with angle bases 
is dated before the reign of Antoninus Pius, 138-161 A. D., and in a tentative chronology 
of the outstanding examples of this group I have assigned the latest to the early third 
century.“ This probably gives the approximate limits within which the Providence 
sarcophagus should be dated, but I cannot agree with Lawrence, who places it in the early 
Antonine period. 

The conservatism of the late Greek sarcophagi makes it difficult to use the figure style 
for dating, but the ornament provides a more definite criterion. On comparison with other 
Greek sarcophagi the figure style of the Providence example might be dated at any time 
within the limits indicated for the group, but the use of the drill for the eyes of all the 


80. Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de |’art dans l’antiquité, 82. Ibid., ills. 72-74. 
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figures would seem to indicate a late, rather than an early, Antonine date. The statement 
of Lawrence that in the Antonine Age “exceptions to the custom of marking the pupils 
become rarer”’®® is essentially correct for Roman work, but it is unusual to find them 
marked on all the figures of a Greek sarcophagus. This is the case, however, on the 
Phaedra and Hippolytus sarcophagus from Tripoli in Syria, now in Constantinople,*® 
which must be assigned to the end of the second, or early third, century. In his discussion 
of this sarcophagus Robert*’ says that it cannot be much later than Hadrian, because of 
the use of the Antinous type for the head of Hippolytus. This dating, however, is not 
supported by the ornament, which is markedly coloristic. Mendel,** moreover, justly 
remarks that the presence of Antinous gives only a terminus post quem and that it would be 
difficult to date the work before the end of the second century. Curiously enough Robert, 
who may have been disturbed by its colorism, compares the ornament, quite correctly, 
with that of the Phaethon sarcophagus in Tortona, which, in this discussion, he places in 
the first years of the reign of Antoninus Pius.*® He has, however, destroyed the force of 
his own argument, because, in his discussion of this sarcophagus in the next volume of his 
book,” he assigns it to the early third century, which is the date given it by Miss Marion 
Lawrence of Barnard College in a forthcoming article. The coloristic acanthus of both the 
Phaedra and the Phaethon sarcophagi is suggestive of that on the Providence trough, 
while the cyma molding of the arches of the Phaethon trough is decorated with vertical 
acanthus leaves which are very similar to those on the lid of the Providence sarcophagus. 
The decoration of a cyma with acanthus leaves became a favorite motif in the third century 
and is freely used on the Gate of the Silversmiths in Rome,” which was dedicated in 204 
A. D. Its employment, however, does not necessarily indicate a third century date, since 


Toebelmann says” that a similar leaf decoration is found on the Arch of Septimius Severus 
and the Antonine buildings. 


The details which have just been discussed incline me to date the Providence sarcophagus 
in the latter part of the second century, but the strongest evidence for such a date is found 
in the coloristic treatment of the egg and dart which crowns the trough. The peculiarities 
of this are the deep bands of shadow which separate the various parts, the thin eggshell 
which tends to form an oval with its major axis at right angles to that of the egg, and the 
arrow-headed dart with the upper part of its shaft forming a Y. 


Weigand has traced the chronological evolution of the egg-and-dart molding,” but does 
not discuss the dart with a Y shaft. He notes that the arrow-headed dart first appears in 
Julio-Claudian times, but does not become common until the Flavian era. Thereafter 
this form never entirely disappears, although during the strong classic revival under 
Trajan and Hadrian in Rome the lancet dart was used again, but surrounded by the same 
deep drill cutting as the arrow-headed form. In the East the arrow-headed dart was used 
on the Flavian Nymphaeum at Miletus, the temple of Trajan at Pergamon, the gate of 
Hadrian at Adalia, and on all later buildings. In the temple of Bacchus at Baalbek, which 
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was completed under Antoninus Pius, the architect preferred variety to schematic 
regularity and employed a number of different forms for the dart. Among these was a 
lozenge shape, which is found on various Syrian buildings, although the arrow-headed 
dart remained the rule. Weigand also notes that in Syria the eggshell underwent a gradual 
evolution. It tended to free itself from the egg, at first following closely the outline of the 
latter, but later widening out in the middle until it formed an oval with its major axis at 
right angles to that of the egg. At the same time the shell became quite thin, with deep 
hollows between it and the egg, which tended to be short and round, while the arrow- 
headed dart was sharply pointed and was widened in agreement with the new form of the 
shell. This development seems to have been completed in Syria during the last decade of 
the second century. 

The rendering of the egg and dart on the Providence sarcophagus approaches the 
developed Syrian type just defined, but the eggs have retained a more oval form and are 
less widely separated from the shell. In an Asiatic sarcophagus this would indicate an 
earlier date, but that does not necessarily follow in the case of the Providence trough, which 
is more closely related to the Greek type. The conservatism of this class has already been 
mentioned and is particularly noticeable in the egg and dart. The lancet dart is used on 
these sarcophagi about as often as the arrow-headed form, while the egg retains its original 
shape and the shell follows its contour closely. The shell, moreover, is rarely, if ever, as 
thin as on the Providence example. This in itself would favor a late date for the latter, but 
the arrow-headed dart with a Y shaft is the decisive form. This does not appear on any 
example of the Greek class of sarcophagi, nor on any building in Rome known to me, but 
it is found on some of the Asiatic sarcophagi and on other Asiatic monuments. I have 
noted the following examples of the occurrence of the dart with a Y shaft: 


1. Athens, National Museum. Fragment of an Asiatic sarcophagus.™ 
The head of the dart is larger than on the Providence sarcophagus and the spaces 
separating the dart from the shell are wider. First quarter of third century.” 
2. Richmond, Cook Collection. Fragments of an Asiatic sarcophagus.*® 
The forms are like those on the Athens fragment. First quarter of third century. 
3. Rome, Museo Borghese. Front of an Asiatic sarcophagus.” 
The darts have all been destroyed except one, which is in the second interco- 
lumniation from the left. The forms are like those on the Athens fragment. 
First quarter of third century. 
4. Rome, Palazzo Riccardi. Western imitation of an Asiatic sarcophagus.” 
The forms are like those on the Athens fragment. First quarter of third century. 
5. Uskeles (Pisidia). Fragment of an Asiatic sarcophagus.” 
The only illustrations available are drawings. In these the forms resemble those 
on the Athens fragment and the Y shaft is shown on the only dart which is 
clearly indicated, i. e., in the center of the gable. Ca. 185-195 A. D. 


94. Morey, op. cit., ill. 20. (ills. 58, 59) all the darts have been destroyed, but the 
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6. Constantinople, Museum of Antiquities. Fragment of a sarcophagus.” 
The only illustration available is a drawing. In this the forms are similar to 
those on the Providence sarcophagus. The Y shaft, however, is not used on all 
the darts. Second century. 


7. Pisidian Antioch, triple city gate. Cornice block.™ 
The darts are thicker than those on the Providence sarcophagus and the effect 
of the whole molding is different, because of a more plastic treatment and heavier 
proportions. First quarter of third century. 


It is significant that all but two of these monuments are dated in the first quarter of 
the third century. Of the exceptions, one, the Uskeles sarcophagus, is assigned to the end 
of the second century, and the other, the Constantinople fragment, is also placed in the 
second century by Mendel, but without his attempting to limit its date more closely. 
These two monuments, moreover, are known to me only in line drawings, which may not 
be accurate in such small details as the form of the darts.’ 

In the preceding list, the cornice block of the triple gate at Pisidian Antioch is the only 
example of the use of the dart with the Y shaft on a building, all the others being on 
sarcophagi. For the sake of completeness, however, mention should be made of three 
buildings in which the dart appears in a form suggesting the Y shaft. Two of these, the 
theater at Aspendos and the temple of Bacchus at Baalbek, date from the time of Antoninus 
Pius and the third, the altar court at Baalbek, also belongs to the Antonine period. On 
the frieze and cornice of the lower order of the stage wall at Aspendos™ the shaft of the 
dart repeats the shape of its head, which is here given the form of a V with a tapering 
point and the barbs at either side curved outward. Elsewhere in the theater the arrow- 
headed dart with a straight shaft is used. At Baalbek, among the great variety of forms 
given to the darts on both the temple of Bacchus and the altar court, there is one in 
which the shaft is a deep, narrow V with its point attached to the triangular head of the 
dart. It should be noted, moreover, that this V shaft appears on the same block with 
darts which have a shaft in the form of an inverted triangle. This triangular shaft occurs 
more frequently than any other at Baalbek and is clearly the antecedent of both the V 
and the Y shaft, since a deep V-shaped cutting in the upper portion of the triangular shaft 
would create the former and a smaller cutting approximate the latter. The triangular 
shaft is found, moreover, on the Asiatic sarcophagi of the last quarter of the second 
century. This would seem to establish the type as an earlier form than the Y shaft, 
since the Asiatic sarcophagi on which the latter appears are, with the possible exception 
of the Uskeles sarcophagus, later in date. This conclusion is strengthened by the treatment 


100. Mendel, op. cit., I, no. 27. 

101. Art Bulletin, IX, 1926, pp. 45 ff., fig. 98. On the 
other cornice blocks illustrated (figs 99-101) the darts do 
not have the Y shaft. 

102. In this connection it should be noted that the draw- 
ing of the Uskeles sarcophagus is very sketchy and that 
this is the only example of the use of the Y shaft on a 
sarcophagus exhibiting the Lydian technique. The accu- 
racy of minor detai!s in the drawing of the Constantinople 
fragment is also questionable for two reasons. First, 
because the drawing was made from a photograph and, 


second, because the Y shaft does not appear in the similar 
drawing of another piece of the same sarcophagus. (Cf. 
Mendel, of. cit., I, no. 28.) 

103. Lanckoronski, op. cit., I, fig. 86 and pl. XX VI. 

104. Cf. Baalbek, Bd. I, Taf. 77 (altar court) and Bd. II, 
Taf. 31, 38 (temple of Bacchus). 

105. Cf. Morey, op. cit., ills. 9-14 (sarcophagus of 
Claudia Antonia Sabina, ca. 185-195 A. D.); ills. 26, 27 
(Denzili A and B, ca. 175-185 A. D.); ill. 55 (Rome D, 
ca. 200 A. D.); etc. 
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of the other parts of the egg and dart, which are less widely separated by bands of shadow 
than on the sarcophagi with the Y shaft. 

By combining the preceding observations with the work of Weigand, the development 
of the darts may be traced somewhat as follows. During the Flavian era the lancet dart 
was replaced by the arrow-headed dart with a straight shaft which had first appeared in 
Julio-Claudian times. In the first part of the second century the strong classic revival 
under Trajan and Hadrian caused the lancet form to be used again, and this usage was 
continued into the Antonine period, especially on such conservative work as the Greek 
class of sarcophagi. The arrow-headed dart, however, continued in use and was the 
preferred form in the East, where the tendency was to change from a plastic treatment of 
architectural moldings to a pictorial handling as pattern in light and shade. 

By the end of the second century the arrow-headed form seems everywhere to have 
replaced the lancet dart, which only occurs in isolated examples thereafter. The shaft of 
the arrow-headed dart, however, was variously modified in the East, whereas in the West 
the straight shaft with parallel sides was normally retained. The explanation of this 
difference is to be found in the treatment of the egg and its shell. In the West the egg 
tended to retain its early form, with the shell, although separated from it by a band of 
shadow, following its contour closely. The shell, therefore, did not curve in markedly at 
the top and consequently there was no space in which to widen the upper part of the shaft 
of the dart. In the East, on the other hand, the egg tended to become rounder and the 
shell to bow out at either side, as Weigand has shown. This changed the shape of the 
interspace formed by the convex curves of the shells from one which was wide at the bottom 
and narrow in its upper portion, to one which was wide at both top and bottom, but narrow 
in the center. The former was adequately filled by the arrow-headed dart with straight 
shaft, but its use in the latter would have made the upper part of the shaft appear too thin. 
The triangular shaft was a satisfactory solution of this problem, but its form was probably 
due to practical, rather than aesthetic, considerations. 

With the growing use of the drill for carving architectural moldings, the practice arose 
of separating the shaft of the dart from the adjacent eggshells by means of two parallel 
cuts made with the running drill. Consequently, when the shell was given an increased 
lateral convexity, the triangular shaft was formed as the direct result of this technique, 
since the running drill followed the contours of the shells, which now curved away from the 
upper part of the dart. This seems to have been what happened at Baalbek in the temple 
of Bacchus and the altar court, where we have early examples of the Eastern tendency to 
give the egg and its shell a more rounded form. The experimental character of the egg- 
and-dart molding on these two buildings is clearly shown by the darts, for which a variety 
of forms are used, although the arrow-headed dart with triangular shaft is the predominant 

type. Its predominance continued, moreover, in Eastern architecture during the latter 
part of the second and the third centuries, although the lozenge shape, which had appeared 
at Baalbek, also enjoyed considerable popularity. 


106. Cf. Baalbek, Bd. I, Taf. 77-83; Bd. Il, Taf. 51/52. not fill this satisfactorily. This would explain his inven- 
As further evidence that the darts are experimental, it tion of such symmetrical forms as the lozenge shape (cf. 
should be noted that the architect seems to have been Bd. I, Taf. 80), or those in which two trefoils (cf. Bd. I, 
impressed by the symmetrial character of the space be- Taf. 78) or two arrow-heads (cf. Bd. II, Taf. 51/52, no. 84) 
tween the eggshells, which resulted from their new shape, are connected by a short bar. 


and to have felt that the lancet or arrow-headed dart did 
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On the Asiatic sarcophagi of the second half of the second century, however, the arrow- 
headed dart with triangular shaft seems to have been the only type used, with the possible 
exception of the Uskeles sarcophagus, which has already been discussed. By the end of 
the century the sculptors of these sarcophagi were tending more and more to treat their 
ornament as a lace-like design of light against dark, in which the classic moldings 
were rapidly losing all resemblance to their original forms. Because of this increasing 
colorism, the form of the dart was again modified in the first quarter of the third century 
by piercing the upper end of the triangular shaft. This formed the Y shaft, which seems 
to have been in use only for a brief period, since the Asiatic sarcophagi of the second 
quarter of the century complete the evolution by omitting the dart entirely, as on the 
Sidamara sarcophagus or the sarcophagus from Selefkeh."” 

From the preceding discussion it is clear that the darts on the Providence trough are 
most closely related to those on Asiatic sarcophagi of the first quarter of the third century. 
The form of the egg and its shell, however, is closer to the group which includes the Uskeles 
sarcophagus and is dated by Professor Morey ca. 170-200." It is to the latter part of this 
period that I would assign the Providence sarcophagus, rather than to the first quarter 
of the third century, which would seem to be indicated by the darts. My reason for this is 
in part the form of the egg and its shell, but more especially the figure style, which is 
remarkably good for a third century date. The lid would seem to belong to the same period 
as the trough, although this does not necessarily follow, since we have reason for thinking 
that they were not made together. The lid, as has been said, was probably the product of 
an Asiatic atelier, but it is impossible to fix the source of the trough, although it shows clear 
evidence of Graeco-Asiatic influence, especially in the egg-and-dart molding.’ 


io7. Morey, op. cit., ills. 61-67. leaves at the bottom are carefully separated by narrow 


108. Ibid., p. 89. grooves. There are, moreover, rudimentary, though 
109. A discussion of the crude leaf and tongue on the clearly indicated, darts extending upward from these 


base molding of the front of the sarcophagus has been 
purposely omitted, since, in the present state of our 
knowledge of the history of ornament, it would add no 
information as to date or provenance. A careful obser- 
vation of sarcophagi and buildings of both Eastern and 
Western origin has failed to disclose an exact parallel for 
this carelessly executed ornament. It suggests a ribbon 
pattern but lacks continuity, since the tips of adjoining 


grooves. The presence of these darts, together with the 
use of this ornament on a cyma molding, may indicate 
that it is a debased form of Lesbian but, if so, the contour 
of the leaf has completely disappeared, as has the ball of 
the dart. It is possible, however, that further studies in 
the history of ornament might prove that a leaf and 
tongue of this type is a transitional form between an 
original Lesbian and a ribbon. 





THE ART OF THE RECONQUEST IN 
CASTILE (VALLE DE MENA) 


BY LUCIANO HUIDOBRO! 


HE Valle de Mena,’ safe from Berber attacks, because of its privileged position 
on the other side of the mountains in the Cantabrian watershed, began to be 
rapidly settled by Basques and Romanized Spaniards in 746 at the instigation 
of Don Alfonso I, king of the Asturias. This was equally true of the adjoining 
territories of Carranza, Viscaya, and Alava. Consequently, it is not surprising 

that in this region, which, slightly elevated above the sea, occupies the most northern and 


temperate part, are found the most ancient monuments in the province of Burgos during 
the period of the Reconquest. 


The repopulation of this region was in great measure accomplished with the aid of the 
monks of the countryside and of San Milan de Cogolla, a Mozarabic artistic and literary 
center, the most ancient and important of the north central part of the Iberian peninsula. 
At all times it enjoyed the most cordial relations with the Asturian and Leonese kingdom 
and with the county of Castile, even after the incorporation of the valley of Mena with 
Navarre (824-1076). This is deduced from a study of the documents in its archives, soon 
to be published, wherein it is stated that these monks, following the precepts of their 
founder St. Benedict, not only studied and copied books, thus preserving culture in Europe, 
but also constructed churches with their own hands, established cultivated lands and mills, 
and controlled the rivers for irrigation purposes. 


TARANCO® 


The oldest of the known monuments is the church of San Medel y Celedon at Taranco* 
near the ancient ruined city of Area Paterniani. Some believe that the sanctuary was 
founded on the ruins of the city shortly before 777, according to the records of San Millan 
de Cogolla. Donations were given to this church by Eugenio and Baltasar, priests of the 
churches of San Pedro and San Felix, which they had founded in the same region. Others 
place the date in 801, during the abbacy of Vitulo and his brother Ervigio, who built it with 
their own hands. After the eighth century a hospital for pilgrims existed there and such 
was its importance,° that the bishop of Area Paterniani was promoted to Taranco where he 
resided throughout the second half of the ninth century. The reason for its importance 
was that a Roman road, still preserved in large part, passed through the village. This 
must have been used by the pilgrims of those times, who had to travel over the mountain 
routes, since the plains of Castile were occupied by the Moors. The monastery belonged 


1. Cronista de la provincia de Burgos. This article was 4. Ibid., pp. 132-142. 
translated from the Spanish by Philip R. Adams. 5. Florez, Espafia Sagrada, XXVI, pp. 83-84. 

2. Angel Nono Garcia, El Valle de Mena, Santona, 1925. 6. Garcia, op. ells D. 137 

3. Ibid., pp. 690-693. , ; 
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to San Millan de Cogolla until 1352, when it was sold. Its materials were used in the 
construction of the present church, but the remnants are of such slight artistic importance 
that no photographs are published. 


BURCENA’ 


Another document of San Millan mentions the foundation of the monastery of San 
Martin de Burcefia, situated on the same Roman road and completed by Vitulo and his 
brother in the year 800, during the reign of Alfonso the Chaste. The church must have 
been remodeled in the twelfth century and among the elements preserved are certain cubic 
capitals which may have formed a part of the primitive structure. 


The building has a single nave, a part of which is vaulted, the remainder being covered 
with a wooden roof. The triumphal arch is semicircular, a capital of one of its supporting 
columns adorned with a cross being particularly crude. Especially noteworthy is the 
square apse, a form that is common in the early churches of Spain. Its exterior is 
ornamented with corbels of various shapes and styles (Fig. 1). The portal has a semi- 
circular arch, the archivolts of which are decorated with balls, nails, crosses, and lozenges. 
There are also two Greek crosses. Around the edifice and constructed with material from 
the Roman road, consisting chiefly of large river boulders, are numerous tombs covered 
with stone slabs bearing neither decoration nor inscription. 


VIVANCO® 


The monastery of Santa Maria de Vivanco was founded in the year 963 by the children 
of Ferndn Gonzalez, Count of Castile, namely Don Nufio Fernandez and Dofia Fronilde, 
who built the church and had it decorated by two bishops. According to Argaiz,’ it had a 
church and cloisters of dignity and merit, although mistreated by time. It came under the 
patronage of the entailed estate of the Vivanco family. 

In its archives, amongst the largest of the entire valley, preserved in the magnificent 
palace of the abbot opposite the church, is a note of 1775 calling attention to the ruin 
menacing the ancient church of Vivanco and its dependency at Arceo. According to this 
record the abbots destroyed both churches and as sole patrons rebuilt them at their own 
expense with the consent of the bishop of Burgos, and placed on the fagades escutcheons of 
their own house, which had also appeared on the ancient churches. This change was made 
during the abbacy of Don Pedro Antonio de Vivanco Angulo Ortiz in the year 1771, 
according to an inscription on the fagade. There is another inscription over the tomb of the 
abbots which says that the earlier church was reconstructed by the distinguished lady of 
the valley, Dofia Enriquefia de Mena, in the year 1188. The book of Ecclesiastical Visitors 
of 1706 preserved in the Diocesan Archives of Burgos mentions that the church was a fine 
monastic structure with a splendid ancient cloister built of substantial stone, and it also 
adds that the collateral nave of the gospel side was propped up and should be strengthened. 


This proves that it was a three aisled building. Because of the absence of a high altar, the 
apse could not have had a retable. 


7. Ibid., pp. 544-548. 9. Soledad Laureada. 
8. Ibid., pp. 732-740. 
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Since Dofia Enriquefia, who reconstructed the church, also built at her own expense the 
monumental church of Vallejo in the Romanesque style, we may assume that both churches 
were of the same type. It is also quite probable that certain details preserved in the present 
structure belong to the older church. Among these are two original pilaster capitals 
which show cocks facing one another (Fig.2). Their feathers are indicated by lines and 
numerous dots, a type of decoration common in the early monuments of Castile. These 
capitals may have belonged to the cloisters seen by Argaiz. The primitive altar (Fig. 3) 
supported by cylindrical columns with an altar slab made from one piece of stone is also 
preserved. Although it possesses few characteristics to indicate its period, we may believe 
that it belonged to the original building. Scattered over and imbedded in the facade are 
numerous capitals, corbels with human heads, rosettes, etc., in the style of the twelfth 
century. Imbedded in a wall of an outbuilding of the palace of the abbots there is a curious 
stone in the form of an incomplete circle (Fig.5). Its rustic and almost purely geometric 
decorative treatment, with slight evidence as to period, indicates that it is the work of an 
artist belonging to no definite school, although it possesses a certain Romanesque flavor. 

The most outstanding monument is the sepulcher of the abbots (Fig. 6) now in the center 
of the church, which is certainly earlier than the building which was reconstructed in 1188. 
It appears that the first known abbot of this illustrious house was Martin Perez de Vivanco, 
who lived about 1150, and the style of the monument reveals that it is not later than this 
period, and is doubtless earlier than that of the Dofia Enriquefia who was buried in her 
church of Vallejo. The lid (Fig. 6) of the sepulcher shows Mozarabic features in the 
rinceaux with stylized leaves, an interlace of the same type and a series of nine petalled 
roses (see Fig. 5). It is bordered on all four sides by a molding in the form of a rope pattern. 
The principal side of the sarcophagus contains a row of the twelve apostles carved in high 
relief (Fig. 9) seated under semicircular arches that are raised on short cylindrical columns 
with simple capitals and bases. This frieze shows a new arrangement inasmuch as the 
apostles usually are portrayed surrounding the Saviour. The latter is here represented on 
the head of the sepulcher (Fig. 10). He carries a book in His left hand and has a cruciform 
nimbus. He is seated in an elliptical mandorla and is accompanied by the symbols of only 
two evangelists, St. John and St. Mark—also an unusual treatment. All the figures are 


carved in the same heavy Romanesque style. The sepulcher is supported on three bases 
with attic moldings of a later Romanesque type.” 


SAN JULIAN DE OVILLA™ 


This was a Benedictine monastery which achieved great renown. It was founded by a 
priest named Romano, who, together with his parents, donated property which they 
owned in the village. In 998 it constituted a “‘coto redondo”’ as shown by a document of the 
monastery of Ofia.* The monastery was added to Ofia by Count Sancho Garcia of Castile. 
He was succeeded as patron by Count Nufio de Salvadores, governor of Mena, who had 
several deanships and priories dependent upon him. It was secularized in 1032, according 


1o. The church lacks archaeological importance. It is 


has a rich collection of Flemish pictures and contains 
covered with brick vaults and has a central cupola. It 


portraits of the prominent men of the family. 


contains a few passable Spanish paintings. The palace 11. Garcia, op. cit., pp. 649-652. 
12. Libro III de Donaciones, Archivo de Ofia. 
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Santa Cruz, Church of San Julian de Mena: General View; Tympanum 
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Santa Cruz, Church of San Julian de Mena: Disengaged Carved Capital; Carved Corbel 
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Santa Cruz, Church of San Julian de Mena: Carved Corbels 
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to a deed of donation of the house of Tabliega.” The count in turn gave it along with 
other inheritances to the monastery of Ofia in 1082, and it was added to that of Tabliega. 
The church was later reduced to a hermitage and it came to be the parish church of the 
village, which enlarged it. Preserved in a side chapel is its primitive apse (Fig. 11), a 
model of simplicity, which apart from its oval vault offers no detail of interest. It was 
renovated in 1706 by Don Diego de Velasco, who built a chapel afterwards converted into 
a church. Thereafter the apse remained as a secondary chapel.” 


SAN JULIAN DE MENA”® 


When the Arabs invaded the territory of the present Castile by way of the mountains 
of Oca, the bishop of that region and some of his clergy sought refuge in the valley of Losa, 
where historians say they lived for some time hidden in the forests. They could have 
remained only a short while, however, as they left no evidence of their stay. Moreover, 
the valley was very open and insecure, so they went on to the vicinity of Mena which is 
surrounded by high mountains and very pleasant. Here repopulation had rapidly advanced 
and on this account the presence of a bishop was demanded by the faithful of the new 
parish. This is confirmed by the evidence they left here of their residence in addition to the 
testimony of the local historians, who state that they converted into a cathedral the church 
of Santa Cruz de Mena, in the village called at that time Santa Columba, and that they also 
lived there for many years, until they moved on into Santofia. This must have resulted in 
the creation of the See of Valpuesta in 804 by King Alfonso of the Asturias, where the list 
of bishops is recorded until part of the county of Castile was absorbed by Navarre in the 
eleventh century, when it became subject to Najera. Sancho II separated the two sees in 
1065 and Valpuesta continued independent until Alfonso VI reincluded it and the See of 
Oca in that of Burgos. 

During its existence in Mena, the population of Santa Columba acquired great import- 
ance, and although it is difficult to cite any names the monastery figured with great 
importance and entirely absorbed the church. According to the same local historians, this 
occurred in the ninth century and with the materials of that early church the present one 
was built in the eighteenth century, preserving within it many remnants of the old building. 
The crown historian of the Catholic kings, referring to the Ortes or Ortiz of Mena, says, 
‘The most ancient family in Mena was that which settled in Santa Columba, and the best 
known was the family of Don Juan Ortiz de San Julian who lived in Salcedo and from 
whom are descended the Velascos and others.”"® Next to the church of San Julian there 
was a palace dating from ancient times which must have occupied the site of the episcopal 
palace and belonged to this family until their property was confiscated, due to the fact 
that one grandee of the family struck another grandee in the presence of the king when the 
court was in Burgos. From then on the patronage and tithes were paid to the church of 
Burgos which still possessed them in the time of Alfonso VIII, who absolved the family 
from the “‘fonsadera,’”’” the act being confirmed February 20th, 1219, by St. Ferdinand.”* 


13. Archivo de Offa. 17. Ancient tribute imposed for military campaigns in 
14. Libro de Visita del Arzobispade de Burgos. time of war 


15. Garcia, op. cil., pp. 664-670. 18. Archivo Metropolitano, Burgos, vol. XX, fol. 98, 99, 
16. Lope Garcia de Salazar, Bienandazas. 
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In 1290 Don Diego Lopez de Haro, lord of Vizcaya and honorary canon of Santa Maria 
of Burgos, which held a preferential contract upon the church of San Julian, declared that 
the property of San Illan of Mena held by him as a loan, was the property of the bishop 
and chapter, and he ordered that it should be returned to them after his death.” The 
family of Velasco possessed it in 1351, since it is stated in the history of the valley that the 
family of the Vivancos united with other lords of the valley, waged war against the Velascos 
of San Julian and those of Gilano. The relinquishment by Don Juan de Velasco, ancestor 
of the constables of Castile and a native knight of the valley of Mena, of the monastery of 
San Julian de Mena with all of its vassals and appurtenances in favor of the bishop and 
church of Burgos, is in the records.” The records also state that he had owned it for years, 
by virtue of a lease which had been granted him by Bishop Don Gonzalo in the year 1394. 

In 1352 the town of San Julian was consigned to the bishop of Burgos, who did not pay 
“fonsadera’”’ on account of its privileges.’ It was still in his power in 1515, according to a 
report made on September 25th by Fernando de Mirando in the name of the bishop of 
Burgos concerning this same monastery of San Julian, which mentions its great possessions 
in the entire valley.” It and others of the valley, moreover, sent the large and small 
tithes which they received in their respective territories to the prelate of the diocese, the 
owner of the palace which was near the church of Santa Cruz, vestiges of which were 
visible in the first half of the past century. The properties have since been sold by the 
government. From the documents it is deduced that in the sixteenth century the 
monastery palace and church of San Julian existed as property of the archbishop, and 
that their territorial limits embraced the little church of Santa Cruz, belonging to the 
village and separate from them. 

A study of the land shows that the monastery which has given place to the present 
church of San Julian was on an eminence called the “alto de San Julian” to the northwest 
of the church, commanding a view of Mena Mayor and dominating the town now called 
Santa Cruz at the foot of which, on the west, lies the valley of Valdestano. The historians 
of the valley say that in the eighteenth century the present church was built and dedicated 
to San Julian. It is toward the east and preserves the remnants of the earlier church, which 
may be seen built into the walls of the tower and the eaves of the roof. 

The condition of the edifice (Fig. 12) is described in these terms, “possessions: The 
church of San Julian, with two parishes, which was in the middle of the holdings of the said 
monastery. Contiguous to this church and surrounded in the rear with great walls of solid 
masonry, punctured with small grated windows, there is a large palace, most of which has 
already fallen or is about to fall. In the enclosure there is a tower of masonry two stories 
high and square in the style of the other towers of that district. Near the tower there once 
existed other buildings, now in ruins. In another part of the grounds is another building 
which served as a stable with lodgings above, and there were other corrals near the building. 
The greater part of the walls have fallen and a ‘quintinal’ or kind of atrium in front of the 
tower is in ruins except for seven limestone arches which are new.” According to the 
Visitors Book,” the church was sufficiently preserved in 1706 to hold services. Many 


19. Archivo Metropolitano, Burgos, vol. Il, fol. 53 verso. 22. Apeos de la Dignidad Episcopal, pp. 139, 140, 
20. Archivo Metropolitano, Burgos, vol. XXX. Archivo Diocesano, Burgos. 
21. Becerro de las Behetrias de Castilla. 23. Libro de Visita, 1706. 
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remnants of the early church, all of a dark and sandy stone, and of a uniform style may be 
seen im situ. 

Over the door of the tower a carved tympanum (Fig. 13) of white limestone adapts 
itself perfectly to a round arch and shows a style that is cruder and earlier than the others. 
It is constructed of a single block of stone. In the lower part there is a plain lintel or band 
decorated with flowers of six petals, carved in circular depressions with grace and variety. 
They are hollowed out in the center and the petals are beveled, revealing a growing art 
which knows how to achieve a decorative effect. A band on the periphery of the arch is 
decorated with nail heads, and from this the decoration passes over to a scotia molding 
adorned with a series of double leaves, having a fantastic fold and growing out on both 
sides of the stem. The tympanum contains a deformed lion with open jaws carved in high 
relief. He holds under his feet a conquered and naked man. Opposite the lion is a horse 
in an attitude of submission, saddled and bridled, while over him is the sword of the warrior. 
The meaning of this scene is explained by the presence of a Greek monogram of Jesus Christ 
with the Chi and Rho interwoven with a circle and a Sigma. From the arms of the Chi 
hang the Alpha and Omega. On the tail of the lion are various letters which appear to 
read: vicit leo. This makes it possible to interpret the scene as the triumph of Christ 
over the enemy of mankind. Although the style is crude, the decorative effect is complete 
and recalls other tenth century Spanish reliefs. It is not possible to compare it with 
the capitals and well composed corbels preserved from the aforementioned monastery. 
Therefore, we believe that the tympanum belongs to the little church of Santa Cruz, which 
since 1706 has not even figured as a hermitage, but was used in the reconstruction of the 
present church of San Julian. 

There remains also from the early church a capital of a pilaster which lies disengaged 
at the foot of the tower (Fig. 14). There is a slight indication of volutes and the drum of 
the capital is decorated with a nude figure and kneeling warrior in a violent attitude. 
The warrior retains only a part of the helmet with which his head was covered. He grasps 
a stout spear in his hand and holds below him a decapitated human head. His head rests 
on the back of two coiled serpents under which runs an undulating ribbon, decorated with 
small circles and which extends up to the volutes and is attached under the spear. On his 
thighs is a ring decoration. 

Better preserved and of finer composition is a corbel (Fig. 15), placed at one of the corners 
of the tower, depicting a warrior on a monstrous animal resembling a lion. The animal, 
round in form, has a mane represented by a series of parallel lines, and is controlled by a 
fanciful bit placed in his jaws. The knight wears a belt, the back of which is decorated 
with a large brooch adorned with balls, recalling the pearl decoration of ribbons seen in the 
capital. Other corbels of the tower (Figs. 16, 17, 18) show warriors fighting each other 
with their swords, nude men, monsters, and a monkey playing with a disfigured quadruped. 
There are also capitals decorated with similar motives and a checkered abacus with some 
remnants of shafts of ancient monolithic columns, some plain and others, of later date, 
showing a ring decoration. On the roof of the presbytery (Figs. 19, 20) another warrior 
with a typical German sword and a fantastically decorated head, also round in form, 
occupies one of the angles. It is difficult to conceive how an art so different from that of 
Europe and with so little relation to Romano-Hispanic and Visigothic art came to this 
country. It is only possible to conclude that on the pilgrimage roads, which, as we have 
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In 1290 Don Diego Lopez de Haro, lord of Vizcaya and honorary canon of Santa Maria 
of Burgos, which held a preferential contract upon the church of San Julian, declared that 
the property of San Illan of Mena held by him as a loan, was the property of the bishop 
and chapter, and he ordered that it should be returned to them after his death." The 
family of Velasco possessed it in 1351, since it is stated in the history of the valley that the 
family of the Vivancos united with other lords of the valley, waged war against the Velascos 
of San Julian and those of Gilano. The relinquishment by Don Juan de Velasco, ancestor 
of the constables of Castile and a native knight of the valley of Mena, of the monastery of 
San Julian de Mena with all of its vassals and appurtenances in favor of the bishop and 
church of Burgos, is in the records.”” The records also state that he had owned it for years, 
by virtue of a lease which had been granted him by Bishop Don Gonzalo in the year 1394. 

In 1352 the town of San Julian was consigned to the bishop of Burgos, who did not pay 
“‘fonsadera”’ on account of its privileges.’ It was still in his power in 1515, according to a 
report made on September 25th by Fernando de Mirando in the name of the bishop of 
Burgos concerning this same monastery of San Julian, which mentions its great possessions 
in the entire valley.” It and others of the valley, moreover, sent the large and small 
tithes which they received in their respective territories to the prelate of the diocese, the 
owner of the palace which was near the church of Santa Cruz, vestiges of which were 
visible in the first half of the past century. The properties have since been sold by the 
government. From the documents it is deduced that in the sixteenth century the 
monastery palace and church of San Julian existed as property of the archbishop, and 
that their territorial limits embraced the little church of Santa Cruz, belonging to the 
village and separate from them. 

A study of the land shows that the monastery which has given place to the present 
church of San Julian was on an eminence called the “alto de San Julian” to the northwest 
of the church, commanding a view of Mena Mayor and dominating the town now called 
Santa Cruz at the foot of which, on the west, lies the valley of Valdestano. The historians 
of the valley say that in the eighteenth century the present church was built and dedicated 
to San Julian. It is toward the east and preserves the remnants of the earlier church, which 
may be seen built into the walls of the tower and the eaves of the roof. 

The condition of the edifice (Fig. 12) is described in these terms, “possessions: The 
church of San Julian, with two parishes, which was in the middle of the holdings of the said 
monastery. Contiguous to this church and surrounded in the rear with great walls of solid 
masonry, punctured with small grated windows, there is a large palace, most of which has 
already fallen or is about to fall. In the enclosure there is a tower of masonry two stories 
high and square in the style of the other towers of that district. Near the tower there once 
existed other buildings, now in ruins. In another part of the grounds is another building 
which served as a stable with lodgings above, and there were other corrals near the building. 
The greater part of the walls have fallen and a ‘quintinal’ or kind of atrium in front of the 
tower is in ruins except for seven limestone arches which are new.’’ According to the 
Visitors Book,” the church was sufficiently preserved in 1706 to hold services. Many 


19. Archivo Metropolitano, Burgos, vol. II, fol. 53 verso. 22. Apeos de la Dignidad Episcopal, pp. 139, 140, 
20. Archivo Metropolitano, Burgos, vol. XXX. Archivo Diocesano, Burgos. 
21. Becerro de las Behetrias de Castilla. 23. Libro de Visita, 1706. 
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Santa Cruz, Church of San Julian de Mena: Carved Corbels 


Fic. 17—Ovilla, Monastery of San Julian: 
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Santa Cruz, Church of San Julian 
de Mena: Carved Corbels 





Fic. 18—Bilboa, Provincial Museum: Relief of Santurde 





Fic. 19—San Pelayo, Church: Exterior of Apse 
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remnants of the early church, all of a dark and sandy stone, and of a uniform style may be 
seen in situ. 

Over the door of the tower a carved tympanum (Fig. 13) of white limestone adapts 
itself perfectly to a round arch and shows a style that is cruder and earlier than the others. 
It is constructed of a single block of stone. In the lower part there is a plain lintel or band 
decorated with flowers of six petals, carved in circular depressions with grace and variety. 
They are hollowed out in the center and the petals are beveled, revealing a growing art 
which knows how to achieve a decorative effect. A band on the periphery of the arch is 
decorated with nail heads, and from this the decoration passes over to a scotia molding 
adorned with a series of double leaves, having a fantastic fold and growing out on both 
sides of the stem. The tympanum contains a deformed lion with open jaws carved in high 
relief. He holds under his feet a conquered and naked man. Opposite the lion is a horse 
in an attitude of submission, saddled and bridled, while over him is the sword of the warrior. 
The meaning of this scene is explained by the presence of a Greek monogram of Jesus Christ 
with the Chi and Rho interwoven with a circle and a Sigma. From the arms of the Chi 
hang the Alpha and Omega. On the tail of the lion are various letters which appear to 
read: vicit leo. This makes it possible to interpret the scene as the triumph of Christ 
over the enemy of mankind. Although the style is crude, the decorative effect is complete 
and recalls other tenth century Spanish reliefs. It is not possible to compare it with 
the capitals and well composed corbels preserved from the aforementioned monastery. 
Therefore, we believe that the tympanum belongs to the little church of Santa Cruz, which 
since 1706 has not even figured as a hermitage, but was used in the reconstruction of the 
present church of San Julian. 

There remains also from the early church a capital of a pilaster which lies disengaged 
at the foot of the tower (Fig. 14). There is a slight indication of volutes and the drum of 
the capital is decorated with a nude figure and kneeling warrior in a violent attitude. 
The warrior retains only a part of the helmet with which his head was covered. He grasps 
a stout spear in his hand and holds below him a decapitated human head. His head rests 
on the back of two coiled serpents under which runs an undulating ribbon, decorated with 
small circles and which extends up to the volutes and is attached under the spear. On his 
thighs is a ring decoration. 

Better preserved and of finer composition is a corbel (Fig. 15), placed at one of the corners 
of the tower, depicting a warrior on a monstrous animal resembling a lion. The animal, 
round in form, has a mane represented by a series of parallel lines, and is controlled by a 
fanciful bit placed in his jaws. The knight wears a belt, the back of which is decorated 
with a large brooch adorned with balls, recalling the pearl decoration of ribbons seen in the 
capital. Other corbels of the tower (Figs. 16, 17, 18) show warriors fighting each other 
with their swords, nude men, monsters, and a monkey playing with a disfigured quadruped. 
There are also capitals decorated with similar motives and a checkered abacus with some 
remnants of shafts of ancient monolithic columns, some plain and others, of later date, 
showing a ring decoration. On the roof of the presbytery (Figs. 19, 20) another warrior 
with a typical German sword and a fantastically decorated head, also round in form, 
occupies one of the angles. It is difficult to conceive how an art so different from that of 
Europe and with so little relation to Romano-Hispanic and Visigothic art came to this 
country. It is only possible to conclude that on the pilgrimage roads, which, as we have 
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seen, were much traveled since the eighth century in the valley, pilgrims traveled from the 
most remote regions. As regards date, we assume this art to be of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, a period in which the church of San Julian achieved great importance.” 

Although our study is limited to the primitive monuments of the Burgalese valley of 
Mena, we present, in confirmation of our assertion of the existence in northern Spain of an 
Oriental art, the relief of Santurde, (Fig. 21), now in the Provincial Museum of Bilboa. 
Although Santurde is to-day a part of Vizcaya, during the early Reconquest it belonged 
to the Asturias, and until recent times, to the archbishopric of Burgos, the successor of 
Valpuesta. This relief is the tympanum of a church portal, portraying Christ and the 
evangelistic symbols with their names placed over the animals. The style of the Majestas 
Domini and that of the throne on which He is seated is definitely Mongolian in type, and 
seems to have been inspired by figures of Buddha. On the other hand, the character of the 
animals is more Occidental and the letters are clearly Latin. 

To what do we owe this strange amalgamation? We do not know. We only know a 
little about the history of the building to which the tympanum belonged. According to 
P. Argaiz,”> in San Jorge de Somorrostro, now called Santurde, there was a monastery 
dedicated to a saint of that name. In the year 1078 it was under the patronage of a great 
knight, Don Fernando Gonzalez. It was given by his son to another monastery dedicated 
to the apostle St. Andrew and was served by the regular clergy. Later both came into the 
possession of the monastery of Ofia, which exchanged them for others nearer at hand in 
the year 1249. This must have been the foundation of some knight of distinguished family 
of about the tenth century. Knowing that the titular saint enjoyed great popularity in 
the Christian Orient and in Greece and that many Orientals established themselves in the 
Asturias during the early years of the Reconquest and aided the kings in their enterprises 
against the Moors, leaving their names from which are derived those of the most noble 
families of Quiros, Labra, etc., it would not be adventurous to suppose that the above- 
mentioned monastery was founded in honor of St. George by some Oriental, or by one who 
maintained close relations with the Far East.” 


SAN PELAYO?’ 


The historians of the valley agree that there was a monastery which gave its name to the 
village and which was situated on the site of the present parish church, where was buried 
the powerful Sefior Don Juan Lopez de Salazar, who had owned and populated the region 
in the fourteenth century. The church (Fig. 22), the best preserved of the more ancient 
monuments, may almost be said to have survived intact. The structure is covered with 
whitewash, the only stone parts of the building being the windows, the corbels, and the 
eaves of the apse, the principal portal, and the triumphal arch. An inscription placed on 


24. Evidence which confirms this is the presence of England. See Francis Bind, Font and Font Covers, 1905. 
silver mines in the vicinity, since, as has been said, its In this he gives many details and figures of a type similar 
boundaries extended as far as Valdestano. This would to those of San Julian and Santurde of the tenth century 
indicate the presence of this metal so much appreciated and before. See also Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculp- 
since the earliest times. ture of the Pilgrimage Roads, vol. II, p. 120-121, in reference 

25. Soledad Laureada, p. 601. to Anzy-le-Duc in France. 


26. The influence of Mongolian art reached as far as 27. Garcia, op. cit., p. 144. 


















































San Pelayo, Church: Tympanum; Window Decorations on Exterior of Apse; Pilasters of Triumphal 
Arch with Leaf Capitals 
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the tympanum of its portal (Fig. 23) shows that it was dedicated to San Pelayo of Cordoba, 
and the style gives the approximate date of erection, if the church and the tympanum are 
contemporary. The titular saint, San Pelayo, was martyred in Cordoba in 925 during 
the reign of Abd-er-Rahman ITI. He was brought there as a prisoner from his home, Tuy, 
following the victories of the Caliph in that region. Ordono III of Leon, who went to 
Cordoba to be cured of dropsy, desired to carry the relics of the saint to Leon. In g60 he 
placed the relics of San Pelayo under the altar. From there the worship of this saint spread 
throughout the Asturias, Galicia, and Castile. Soon in Montija, close to Mena, there was 
built the church of San Pelayo, which gave its name to another village, according to an 
inscription of about 1062, preserved on a later tomb in the same church.”* In the monastery 
of Arlanza, there is preserved an ancient copy of the records of his martyrdom, the original 
of which was given by Philip IT to the Escorial. 

The building has a single nave and a plain semicircular apse, with a single window in the 
center of the wall (Fig. 24), which shows an early art corresponding to that of the eleventh 
century. It consists of an embrasure, the arch of which is adorned with balls and rope 
molding, protected by a beveled molding decorated with five rosettes. The columns have 
short shafts, unusually heavy, as are also the bases. The capitals are decorated with heads 
of wild boars and have simple volutes; the cimation shows knots forming circles. The 
projection on either side of the window has a billet molding and rests on an impost covered 
with balls, corresponding to the course under the bases of the columns. The corbels 
represent human busts and rude animals and are protected by an eave molding similar 
to the springing of the window but less significant. 

The portal (Fig. 23) has one of the few extant reliefs of the period in this province. 
It reveals a child-like art which does not preserve the traditions of the Romano-Hispanic 
or Visigothic style of the peninsula and has only a slight relationship with the Mozarabic. 
This is not true of the figures, which are monkish and of great elegance. They were 
probably added later. If they are contemporary, they are inspired by manuscript illustra- 
tion. The relief consists of a single piece of stone and portrays the martyrdom of San 
Pelayo, the titular saint, although it differs from the records referred to above. According 
to the legendary account, he was quartered by the henchmen of the Caliph and not 
devoured by lions, as depicted here. The Caliph, mounted on a horse and clad in a flowing 
garment from head to foot, his Moorish turban scarcely visible, holds before him four 
prisoners clad in long tunics, with hands crossed and bound. Next to them, seated on the 
ground, is a small nude victim, whose head is in the jaws of a lion. Above are seven busts 
which appear to be winged. It is impossible to state what relation these have with the 
principal scene, unless they symbolize angelic power, representing the triumph of Christian 
faith over Mohammedan persecutors. The circular part of the relief is decorated with a 
checker pattern partly covered with whitewash. The door opens between two jambs with 
rudely molded brackets. Simple archivolts of stone protect the relief and rest upon 


cylindrical columns surmounted with capitals of three series of leaves beneath an abacus 
with a billet molding. 


28 Libro de Visita, 1706 
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On the interior of the church the triumphal arch rests on two cylindrical pilasters with 
leaf capitals (Fig. 25), which end in volutes and are also decorated with ball ornaments. 
The edifice lacks the fine proportions and style appropriate to Romanesque art of the 
second half of the eleventh century, and for this reason we believe that it belongs to a 
period in which the style was still in the process of evolution, and which in this region, 
corresponds to that of the first half of the eleventh century. Its sculpture bears a certain 
resemblance to the relief of the portal of San Julian de Mena, although it lacks the grace 
of the latter. 








PRIMITIVE RUGS OF THE “KONYA” TYPE 
IN THE MOSQUE OF BEYSHEHIR 


BY RUDOLF M. RIEFSTAHL* 


MONG the most important specimens of early carpet weaving that have 
survived to the present day are what are known as the “Konya” rugs, a small 
group of rugs which were formerly in the mosque of Ala ed-Din in Konya, and 
which are now one of the great treasures of the Evkav Museum in Istanbul.’ 

Only three of the “Konya” rugs have been published. The Evkav 
Museum contains several additional pieces which will be published by Dr. Aga-Oglu, 
formerly of the Evkav Museum, now curator of Islamic Art of the Detroit Museum. 
The complete list of the rugs in the Evkav Museum is as follows: 


I. Rug with Kufic border, simplified pattern of lozenges enclosing flowers in center 
field. Published, Martin, op. cit, pl. XXX-c; Sarre, Seldsch. Kleinkunst, pl. 
XXII; Bode-Kuehnel, Antique Rugs from the Near East, transl. Riefstahl, New 
York, 1922, fig. 60. 
II. Rug with allover pattern of octagons on tan ground. Published, Martin, op. cit., 
pl. XXX-b; Sarre, op. cit., pl. XXIII; Bode-Kuehnel, op. cit., fig. 61. 
III. Rug with allover design containing elements of Kufic lettering. Published, Martin, 
op. cit., pl. XXX-a; Sarre, op. cit., pl. XXIV, Bode-Kuehnel, op. cit., fig. 62. 
[V. Large carpet in two parts, blue ground. 
’. Large carpet, red and brown. 
VI. Fragment with Kufic border. 
VII. Early “nomad” rug. 
VIII. Early “nomad” rug. 


I believe numbers VII and VIII to be of later date than the preceding six rugs. I shall 
not, however, discuss numbers IV to VIII, which are to be published by Dr. Aga-Oglu. 

Until now, these rugs have been thought to be the unique surviving specimens of their 
type. But in the summer of 1929, during an expedition in Anatolia, I found in the Eshref 


*I am greatly indebted to my friend and assistant erection of the mosque,” without giving any reasons. 
Mr. Martin A. Charles for some of the drawings analyzing “Konya” rugs have also been published by Sarre in Kunst 
the Seljuk stone reliefs; to M. Paul Alfassa, of the Musée und Kunsthandwerk, 1907, no. 10, and in his book on 
des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, for the photograph reproduced Seldschuckische Kleinkunst, Leipzig, 1907, pls. XXII- 
in Fig. 22; and to Miss S. Der Nersessian for that shown in XXIV, text, pp. 51-52. Compare also Migeon, Manuel 
Fig. 44 and the permission to publish the same. d’art Musulman (new edition), p. 353; Kuehnel, /slamische 

1. These rugs were first discovered by F. R. Martin. Kunst des Mittelalters, p. 441; Kurt Erdmann, Orientalische 
Some of them are reproduced in his History of Oriental Tierteppiche auf Bildern des XIV. u. XV. Jahrhunderts, 
Carpets, pl. XXX. See also his remarks in the text, p. 113, in Jahrbuch d. preuss. Kunstsammlungen, vol. 50, IV, 
where he claims the rugs to be “contemporaneous with the P. 295. 
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Oglu Djami in Beyshehir,? among a number of indifferently good prayer rugs of the Ladik 
type, a series of rugs which belong, without any doubt, to the same group as the famous 
“Konya” carpets. 

These rugs, together with a few other interesting, if not unique, specimens from the same 
mosque, which do not, however, belong to the Konya group, form the subject of this study. 
From them, and from other observations made in the course of the past five years in 
Anatolia, I have permitted myself to suggest certain conclusions concerning early rug 
weaving in Turkey. I should not like to offer my study, however, without expressing 
in the very beginning the hope that these interesting and exceedingly rare specimens of 
Turkish carpet weaving may be transferred by the Turkish authorities to some place more 
secure and more accessible than the mosque of Beyshehir. It would be of the greatest 
benefit if they might be made accessible for study in the Museum of Angora or if they might 
be incorporated into the treasure of ancient fabrics now preserved in the well-ordered and 
protected museum in the former Tekke of the Mevlevi in Konya. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RUGS IN ESHREF OGLU DJAMI, BEYSHEHIR 
List of rugs (the numbers follow those of the Konya rugs): 


Beyshehir IX—Large carpet with undulated vine pattern (Figs. 1, 2; details, Figs. 13, 15). 

Beyshehir X—Fragment of large carpet with diamond design (Fig. 4). 

Beyshehir XI—Fragment of large carpet similar to Konya III (Fig. 3). 

Beyshehir XII—Three fragments of sixteenth century carpet with a repeat pattern of 
diamonds formed by four arabesque leaves (Fig. 9). 

Beyshehir XIII—Fragment of tapestry-woven carpet, inspired by sixteenth century 
textile design (Fig. 10). 

Beyshehir XIV—Fragment of medallion carpet, Ladik, seventeenth century (Fig. 11). 

Beyshehir X V—Fragment of early sixteenth century “star”? Ushak (Fig. 12). 


Beyshehir IX 


This is a large fragment of a rug (Figs. 1, 2, 13, 15) in importance equal if not superior to 
the large pieces in the Evkav Museum. The fragment is about five meters long. 

The center field shows a pattern of undulated vines running parallel, with attached 
pendant palmette flowers turned alternatingly to right and left. The design is strongly 
angularized. The vine is decomposed into a series of successive units. Each unit consists of 
a straight shaft which terminates at the top in a “forked arabesque-leaf”’ motif. In the 
center of this motif is a third, leaf-shaped, angular motif, the explanation of which presents 
difficulties. From this third motif issues the shaft of the next unit, which is turned in a 


direction opposite that of the preceding unit. The pendant palmette, attached to a curved 
stem, issues from the forked arabesque-leaf motif. 


2. Concerning this mosque see Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien, p. 126, pls. L-LI; Sarre, Konia, p. 23, and the publication 
of my own studies in Beyshehir (in preparation). 








Fic. 1—Beyshehir, Mosque: Woolen Rug (Beyshehir IX). Seljuk Period or later 





Fic. 2—Border of Rug Shown in Fig. 1 ee 








FIG. 3- 


Beyshehir, Mosque: Fragment of Woolen Fic. 4—Beyshehir, Mosque: Detail of Woolen 
Rug (BeyshehirX1). Seljuk Period or later Rug (Beyshehir X). Seljuk Period or later 
| 





Fic. 5—Late Classic Fabric from Egypt. IV-VI Fic. 6—Late Classic Fabric from Egypt. IV-VI 
Century (after Falke, Seidenweberei, fig. 32) Century (after Falke, Seidenweberei, fig. 34) 









Fic. 7—Byzantine Fabric. VII-XI Fic. 8—Byzantine Silk Fabric. VII-XI 
Century (after Falke, Seidenweberei, fig. 228) Century (after Falke, Seidenweberei, fig. 229) 
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Strongly angularized as it is, there is no doubt that the pattern is a conventionalization 
of an undulated vine with attached palmette flowers. 


The motif as it appears in the Konya carpet, but more fluid, is frequent in textile designs 
of the fourteenth century and later. It gains particular importance in the fifteenth century 
and continues deep into the sixteenth century. We find it in Chinese, in Near Eastern, 
but particularly in Italian fabrics of the so-called “Lucca” type. One difference is, how- 
ever, to be noted between the Beyshehir design and that of the textiles. The Beyshehir 
pattern shows the palmettes attached to the stem as drooping, pendant, while in the 
textile designs, the palmettes attached to the curved stems are almost always erect, 
following the direction of the stem. In addition to the principal, large palmettes, however, 
we sometimes find secondary, drooping palmettes.? The drooping palmette is more 
prevalent in the late sixteenth century variations of this age-old pattern. Though the 
fluid textile design is, as I have said, strongly angularized in the Beyshehir rug, the 
stylization is very successful, and good balance is maintained between pattern and 
background. 

Now arises the problem of whether or not the design is to be found, not only in textiles but 
also in knotted carpets. We have a record of what may be a very early use of the pattern 
in carpet design. Herzfeld* has described a curious fabric thrown over the side of a boat 
represented on one of the Sassanian reliefs of Tak i-Bostan. He interprets what is visible 
of the design as a spiral vine and assumes that the fabric is not shuttlewoven but is a 
knotted carpet. The latter point seems to be perfectly plausible. If the design is a spiral 
vine we would have to assume that the field of the rug was decorated—like our Beyshehir 
rug—with a lengthwise repetition of the undulated vine pattern, and in this case this 
Sassanian carpet design would be a forerunner of our Beyshehir pattern. But another 
interpretation is possible. I have always suspected that the double spiral system of 
composition of the so-called Isfahan or Herat rugs goes ultimately back to a design of a 
tree crowned by a palmette and with symmetric spiral branches issuing to right and left— 
a motif which Sassanian art inherited from the late Hellenistic. The carpet of the relief 
may very well represent such a tree design, of which two branch units, each with two units, 
one turned upward, the other turned downward, are visible. It is sufficient to compare 


Herzfeld’s carpet with the tree designs in Sassanian silverware in order to see the possibility 
of this interpretation.° 


Among the actually surviving carpets which I know, I do not recall any with exactly 
the same design as that of the Beyshehir rug. But that such a design was used in knotted 
rugs seems probable after a study of two strange Anatolian rugs in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, and of certain rug borders. One of these two rugs (which were 
chosen for the museum by the vigilant eye of Dr. Valentiner) may be quite an early 
specimen (Figs. 16, 17); the second (Figs. 14, 18) must be assigned to the seventeenth 


3. A few examples may be of interest: Falke, Geschichte museums in Berlin, Berlin, 1900, pl. 107-a, b, Chinese 





der Seidenweberei, fig. 387, Lucca type with upright palm- 
ettes mingled with basilisks; figs. 508-510, all three showing 
Venetian fabrics of the second quarter of the fifteenth 
century with upright palmettes; fig. 511, of the same 
period with upright palmettes and minor drooping palm- 
ettes. Also Lessing, Gewebesammlung des Kunstgewerbe- 


textiles of the fourteenth century, both with upright 
palmettes. 


4. Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, fig. 44, p. 138. 
5. Compare Smirnov, Argenterie Orientale, pl. 49, 
fig. 83, and pl. 55, fig. 89. 
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century, though it probably represents an earlier type of design. The first rug measures 

197 X 114.5 cm. It is cut and was perhaps considerably longer though not wider. The 
rug is doubtless Caucasian. The warps are cotton. The reciprocated lily border also speaks 
for Caucasian origin. The ground of the center field is dark vermilion; the stems of the 
design are dark green outlined by black. At the top of each lozenge, formed by two 
arabesque leaves, is a small diamond-shaped field, pale tan with small red cross. The 
border has reciprocated lilies, blue and tan, outlined by black. The narrow border is pale 
tan, the water lines black and pale tan. The design seems to be a simplified version of certain 
patterns found in Seljuk carvings which I discuss below (compare Figs. 25, 38). The border 
obliges us to assign the rug to a period hardly earlier than 1600 A. D., although the design 
of the center field would suggest a much earlier date. The center field is covered by a 
striped repeat, showing an angularized floral design, the odd stripes growing upward, the even 
stripes downward. The single units of each stripe consist of two angular forked arabesque 
leaves, issuing symmetrically from the same point. The upper parts of these forked leaves 
form a sort of ogive, which encloses a central floral motif in which we may recognize an 
angular stem crowned by a palmette. This part of the design recalls the pattern of the 
center field of Konya I, which in its turn is a simplified form of the pattern executed in 
stone relief on Turumtai Turbeh, Amasia (Figs. 23, 28). The lower parts of the forked 
arabesque leaves hang downward and sustain the pair of forked arabesque leaves which 
belong to the next repeat of the design. The spiral scrolls of the pendant parts of the 
leaves interlock very skillfully with the pendant leaves of the neighboring stripes, which, 
as I have stated, grow downward. This interlocking produces the illusion of a continuous 
surface pattern. But the composition, as analysis shows, is in reality arranged in stripes. 
If we split the design lengthwise, isolating a single stripe, we obtain a design of curved 
stem with attached leaf motives, which is very similar to the design of the Beyshehir rug.® 


The second rug (Figs. 14, 18) is, as is clearly shown by its seventeenth century “T”’ 
border, a late specimen. The center field shows what seems to be a design of ogives, each 
formed by four arabesque leaves and containing two symmetrically opposed drooping 
palmette flowers. But, again, if we split the design into stripes, we obtain an undulating 
vine consisting of angular arabesque leaves turned alternatingly to right and left, with 
attached angular palmette flowers, drooping alternately to the right and the left—we 
obtain, in other words, a design practically identical with that of our Beyshehir carpet. 

A somewhat degenerated form of the design occurs sometimes in rug borders. A quite 
convincing example is the border of a Caucasian rug of the seventeenth century, which 
belongs to the Austrian state.” Even the leaf or palmette motif at the base of the starting 
stem seems here to be preserved in the shape of a little knob. 


6. This rug is interesting for the history of Caucasian curved arabesque leaves is confused and without meaning, 
rug design. It is not the only one which shows a relation the perfect logic of the design appears in the Metropolitan 
between Anatolian and Caucasian design. (Compare Fig. rug. Careful investigation will show that practically all 
22. Compare the relation of certain Bergama designs to late designs can be traced to clearly designed earlier speci- 
Kazak, of certain Kulah designs to Kuba and other Cauca- mens of the same type; only in rare cases new types of 
sian designs). The Metropolitan rug is.clearly a fore- design have been developed under the influence of textile 
runner of a well-known type of Kabistan rug (see Grote design or of Western models. 


Hasenbalg, Masterpieces of Oriental Rugs, pl. 34, Brentano, 


7. Sarre-Trenkwald, Ancient Oriental Carpets, pl. 41. 
New York). While in this rug the foliage attached to the 
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While it is of course impossible to establish a direct filiation between the Beyshehir 
design and the designs of the rugs I have discussed, these later designs on pieces actually 
extant prove that angular floral designs akin to the Beyshehir design must have been 
somewhat frequent. The Beyshehir rug happens to be the first specimen of this type of 
angular floral pattern that has come to hand, which can be assigned, if not to the Seljuk 
period, at least to a very early period in the history of Anatolian rug knotting.* 

Beyshehir [X has a wide border, framed by two narrow borders, which are in their turn 
framed by two narrow bands containing a spiked chevron pattern. The design of the main 
border is very curious. It will hardly be possible to see in it, in spite of superficial resem- 
blance, a degeneration of Kufic lettering. It contains in regular repeat a standardized 
unit which seems rather to be a last souvenir of a design of tree crowned by a palmette 
flower, with two lateral branches sustaining minor palmettes.’ 


The color scheme of the center field of the rug is closely related to that of certain of the 
Konya rugs, such as Konya I, IV, and VI. The ground is of dark indigo blue, the design 
of a lighter indigo blue outlined in white. The narrow borders are in pale yellow and tan. 
The color of the main border is, however, quite original: the black design stands on a 


delicate mauve ground. The combination of the two blues of the center field with the 
mauve border is exceedingly subtle. 


Beyshehir X 


This rug (Fig. 4) shows a type of design hitherto unknown. Broad bands, decorated 


with a fret design, ton sur ton, divide the field into diamonds. In each diamond is an 
eight-pointed star. 


While I do not recollect this design in other rugs, it seems almost certainly to have been 
borrowed from Byzantine textiles. We possess a series of late classic fabrics discovered in 
Egypt, and of Byzantine fabrics of the sixth to the eleventh century, in which scatter 
motives are grouped in a lozenge composition.” The fabric shown in Fig. 5 (after Falke, 
fig. 228) resembles so closely the design of the Beyshehir carpet that it is impossible not to 
see a relation between them. Almost identically the same pattern is found in a late classic 
silk fabric reproduced by Strzygowski." 

While a new type in rug design, the pattern is one that lacks imagination. Deprived of 
its mellow color, the rug would probably have a most unfortunate linoleum effect. The 
colors, however, resemble those of Beyshehir [X and of the Konya rugs. The background 
of the center field is of medium blue; the bands forming the diamonds are of dark blue, 


8. I may mention as a mere curiosity the undulated rische Kunst, p. 152. The resemblance of this border to a 
vine pattern offering a superficial resemblance to the design border sometimes found in so-called ‘‘Egyptian” or 
under discussion, which occurs on a fragment of an “Damascus” rugs seems to be superficial only. Sarre and 
Anatolian carpet belonging to the Austrian state. This Trenckwald see Kufic elements in the latter design (com- 
fragment has found its way into Ancient Oriental Carpets, pare the rugs on pls. 49 and 55 of Old Oriental Carpets, both 
where it is reproduced in color on pl. 54. The undulated of which belong to the Austrian state). 
vine here is a transformation of an Empire acanthus vine. 10. See Falke, Seidenweberei, figs. 32, 34 (late classic 
I do not think that the rug can be assigned to the late textiles from Egypt), our Figs. 5, 6; also Falke, figs. 228, 
eighteenth century: color and design have the character- 229 (Byzantine textiles from the seventh to the eleventh 
istics of the middle nineteenth century. century), our Figs. 7, 8. 

9. See the early Spanish rug in the Kaiser Friedrich 11. Strzygowski, Asiens bildende Kunst, Augsburg, 1930, 


Museum, illustrated, among others, by Kuehnel, Mau- fig. 238 (Vienna, private collection). 
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with the fret design in medium blue; the stars are of dark blue with centers of subdued 
vermilion or burnt henna. The wide border, not shown in the illustration, bears large, 
somewhat spindly Kufic letters on a vermilion ground. 


Beyshehir XI 


This rug (Fig. 3) is of great interest. The center field has a design of deep 
mulberry-purple outlined in black on a dark red ground. This combination of colors 
was unfortunately recalcitrant to my camera and yellow filter, and as a result the 
design is practically indiscernible in my photograph (this part of the rug is therefore 
omitted from our reproduction, Fig. 3). It is, however, a design almost identical with 
that of Konya III. The center field shows an allover pattern of octagonal stars connected 
by small cartouches; in the spaces left free by these designs are elongated motives which 
seem to be souvenirs of the shafts of lettering in “ Kufic fleuri.’’ These three motives are 
arranged in such a way as to produce a drop repeat. 

I have always thought that the rug Konya III is the latest of the group, because its 
border design is quite akin to the border designs of late fifteenth and even of sixteenth 
century rugs. The Beyshehir fragment seems, however, to belong to a slightly earlier 
layer. While in Konya III the border design is of a strictly angular character—so angular 
that it might almost be called geometrical—the plant character of the design is still clearly 
distinguishable in the Beyshehir fragment. The triangular motives above and below the 
star in the border appear in the Beyshehir fragment clearly as two leaves bending, one to 
the right, one to the left. The other motives to the right and left of the star motif are less 
clearly distinguishable. But of course if the triangular motives are leaves—which they 
clearly are—then the star motif must be an angularized rosette flower, and thus this whole 
border, which looks so geometric, turns out to be a derivation from an original floral 
design. This fact throws a strange light on Turkish rug design, and makes it seem possible 
that a great number of the “geometric’’ and angular designs may some day be traced to 
originals in fluid floral ornament. Before this problem can be approached, however, we 
need more material such as is offered in the Beyshehir rugs, and that material may perhaps 
never be found. 


The small border of Beyshehir XI is identical with that of Beyshehir [X, discussed above. 


Beyshehir XII 


This rug (Fig. 9) is certainly of a later period than are the others. The prevailing colors 
are dark blue and mulberry red, with touches of yellow. The three fragments in the 
mosque form about two-thirds of a large rug, about five meters long. The remaining third 
of the rug and one long border are missing—at least I was unable to find them among the 
rugs of the mosque. 

The field of the rug is divided into square units, each unit containing a diamond motif 
and, in the corners, triangular motifs. Such a division of the field is very frequent in 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century carpets and their later descendants." The diamond 


12. Typical examples of the latter are the rugs shown in Bode-Kuehnel, op. cit., figs. 82 and 83, both in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 
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Fic. 14—Diagram of Pattern of Rug 
Shown in Fig. 18 
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FIG. 15 Diagram of Motive Fic. 16—Diagram of Pattern of Rug or 
Composing Narrow Border Shown in Fig. 17 
of Rug Shown in Fig. 1 
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is of floral origin; four floral motives, issuing from the center of the design in the four 
cardinal directions, are separated by four forked arabesque leaves. The ends of the four 
leaves meet to form the four corners of the diamond. The triangular corner motives, 
which in the repeated pattern group themselves also by fours, are smaller in size than the 
diamonds. They appear in later rugs as motives which, for convenience, we may call 
‘‘cross-stars.” In the present rug, however, their plant character is still clearly discernable. 

The later period of the rug is also testified by the multiplicity of borders: there is a main 
border flanked by secondary borders, which in turn are framed by secondary stripes. The 
main border shows a fret design, consisting of angular S-shaped units to which branches are 
attached. These branches connect the horizontal lines that separate one S-shaped unit 
from the other. This border occurs in other rugs. It is found, broken up into square units 
on variously colored backgrounds, in a rug of the Braun von Stumm collection, which may 
with some probability be assigned to the early Ladik group, and may be of quite an early 
period. Another border, which seems to be a slightly degenerated form of that of Beyshehir 
XII, is that of the very important rug with angular animal designs, recently discovered in 
Sweden and now preserved at the States Historiska Museum in Stockholm.” This rug is 
assigned by Sarre to the first half of the fifteenth century and is attributed to “ Asia Minor 
or Caucasus.”’ The narrow borders of Beyshehir XII are also quite interesting: they 
consist of small angularized floral motives pointing alternatingly up and down. 


While the composition of this rug belongs to a type which we can attribute to the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it is possible that the rug is a late fifteenth century 
specimen of an earlier design. 


Beyshehir XIII 


This rug (Fig. 10) again is a unique specimen. It is a kilim of fairly close weave. The 
design, carried out in dark indigo blue, medium blue, and white, is of striking simplicity. 
It consists of curved bands forming ogives which enclose a design of large, composite 
palmettes. The design is evidently borrowed from one of the well-known large-patterned 
Scutari velvets, which are in turn closely related to Venetian fabrics of a similar type of 
composition. While the color scheme of the kilim is entirely different from that of the 
Scutari velvets, the design is fairly closely followed. The bands forming the ogives are 
decorated with a design showing a curved stem with small lancet leaves attached on either 
side, a detail often observed in Scutari velvets and Brussa brocades. The large enclosed 
palmettes are still characterized as organic plant elements by the sustaining branches 
coming into the base from right and left. The outline of the palmette is divided into groups 
of three pointed leaflets, a souvenir of the textile original, in which the leaves of the palmette 
are often divided each into three points. But this nuance of the design has been lost by the 
somewhat naive weaver; for the palmette is overlaid with a design of two angular stems 
forming a lozenge to which various flowers are attached. Among these flowers may be 
distinguished the carnation and the tulip, the two most frequent representatives of the 
group of the so-called Turkish flowers. I do not think that it is possible to show the 
existence of these “Turkish flowers” in tile decorations dating from before 1550 A. D. 


13. Sarre-Trenckwald, op. cit., pl. 2. 
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I should therefore hesitate to date the fabric that served as a model for this kilim before 
1550. The kilim itself may be somewhat later. Since the piece is absolutely unique, it is 
useless to try to determine a place of origin for it. 


Beyshehir XIV 


This rug (Fig. 11), of small size and incompletely preserved, must be assigned to the 
seventeenth century. The Chinese cloud motives in the border are vigorously designed 
but somewhat out of scale, and thus leave no doubt about the date. The design, strongly 
angular, reproduces a composition showing a center medallion with palmette-shaped 
cartouches attached to its top and base, and corner motives. It is very evidently a naive 
repetition, or translation into the angular, of a fluid Ushak medallion design. Texture, as 
well as the design of the narrow border, are reminiscent of early Ladik weaves. I would, 
however, ascribe the rug to the early Ladik group only with reserve. This group, which is 
different from the well-known group of “Ladik”’ prayer-rugs is, though one of the most 
interesting, one of the least studied groups of Anatolian rugs. It is particularly interesting 
on account of the influence it seems to have exerted on the rugs of very strong and 
primitive design which were woven farther East in the Konya-Karaman district. 


Beyshehir XV 


This rug (Fig. 12) is a fragment of a star Ushak of excellent weave and design. Since 
the type of composition is well known, a special study of the fragment is not called for. 


NOTES ON SELJUK RUGS AND RUG DESIGN 
I. The Probable Date of the Konya and Beyshehir Rugs 


The Konya rugs now in the Evkav Museum in Istanbul have been assigned by Martin 
to the Seljuk period. Sarre” considers them “perhaps Seljuk, perhaps of the fourteenth 
century.” Kuehnel calls them ‘the starting point of Anatolian carpet weaving,”’ without 
assigning them to a definite date. Migeon doubts their early origin and assigns them to 
the fifteenth century.’ Erdmann, the most recent author to deal with them, states 
emphatically: “For the Konya carpets this question (i. e., the question of the center of 
manufacture) is relatively simple; their character, which points without doubt to the 
origin in a court manufacture, the historic data and traditions, according to sources 
(quellenmaessige Ueberlieferung), and finally the circumstances of discovery point to an 
origin in the Seljuk capital, Konya itself.” 1* He also states that it is entirely probable that 
such geometric rugs were woven in Konya from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. 

I do not know what are the historic data (historische Daten) to which Erdmann refers, 
nor have I been able to find any quellenmaessige Ueberlieferung to prove the origin of the 
rugs either in Konya or in the thirteenth century, unless it be the verbal tradition carried 
on by the hodjas or guardians of mosques. But this tradition, if it may be called tradition, 
is not worth much: in Konya and Kaisarieh any rug that shows real or fancied signs of 
age is described as “Seljuk”’ to the illustrious foreigner. 


14. Seldschuckische Kleinkunst, p. 51. 16. Kurt Erdmann, Orientalische Tierteppiche auf 
15. See the bibliographical notice at the beginning of Bildern des XIV. und XV. Jahrhunderts, in Jahrbuch d. 
this study. preuss. Kunstsammlungen, vol. 50, IV, pp. 261-298; see 


Pp. 295. 
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The fact that the Konya rugs were found in the mosque of Ala ed-Din in Konya, the 
earliest parts of which go back to the twelfth century, no more proves their Seljuk origin 
than the discovery of the Beyshehir rugs in a mosque of the late thirteenth century proves 
that the Beyshehir rugs date from the thirteenth century. 

I do not think, moreover, that arguments based on style can be offered as proof for the 
thirteenth century origin of the rugs; here, as often, it will be found difficult to distinguish 
the primitive from the naive. Unfortunately, Italian paintings, which have been so useful 
in Erdmann’s dating of the early rugs with animal designs, are of no help so far as the 
geometric designs of the Konya rugs are concerned. 

In sum, unless, as is not likely, documentary evidence appears, we cannot furnish any 
definite proof for the Seljuk origin of either Konya or Beyshehir rugs. We can only say 
that they seem earlier than any other Anatolian rugs that have come down to us and that 
some of them may perhaps be of the Seljuk period. 


II. The place of Origin of the Konya and Beyshehir Rugs 


The second problem that arises in connection with the rugs found in Konya and 
Beyshehir is that of their place of origin. Erdmann assigns them to “Konya itself.” 
If these rugs are, as Erdmann assumes, the products of a royal manufacture, the manu- 
facture may have been situated in Konya, or it may have been situated somewhere else in 
Anatolia; we do not know. 

It seems probable, however, that the Konya-Beyshehir rugs represent a group of 
carpets woven in southeastern Anatolia. They are clearly distinct from the rugs with 
conventionalized animals, to which Erdmann very judiciously assigns a Byzantine or 
Caucasian origin. They are also different from the rugs which we find reproduced on 
Persian miniature paintings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (it is, however, to be 
observed that the stone relief of Tchifteh Minareh, discussed below, seems to link itself 
up with rugs represented on Persian miniature paintings). In short, since the rugs of the 
Konya type are so distinct from the “Byzantino-Caucasian” group established by Erd- 
mann, and cannot, from the scanty evidence at hand, be related to Persian fabrics, and 
since representatives of the group have now been discovered in two mosques of the Konya 
district and nowhere else, it is perhaps safe to assume that they were woven in “ Caramania,” 
as Marco Polo calls this region of Asia Minor. 


III. Are the Konya and Beyshehir Rugs Products of a Court Manufacture? 


The third problem to which the “Konya type” rugs give rise is that of whether or not 
they are products of a court manufacture. 

The beauty and robustness of their designs has often been commented upon, and 
Erdmann has been the most recent of writers to conclude from these qualities of style that 
they must have had their origin in a court manufacture. If indeed they are products of the 
Seljuk court manufacture, we must see them as the only existing survivals of those rugs 
of “Caramania” which, according to Marco Polo, were “the finest in the world.’”’”” 


17. Sarre, in Seldschukische Kleinkunst, p. 51, cites the Greci que stanno nella citta e castelli e vivono di mercantie e 
passage of Marco Polo from Ramusio, Delle Navigazioni et arti, e quisi si lavorano tepedi ottimi e li pitt belli del mondo.” 
Viaggi, Venice, 1559, p. 4: “‘L’altro genti sono Armeni e 
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Before we can approach this problem, we must try to discover what sort of rugs Marco 
Polo might call “the finest in the world.” It would certainly be a mistake to think that he 
would accept “robustness of primitive design” as a criterion of high quality. The appre- 
ciation of the primitive is a conquest of our latter-day aestheticism. It would indeed be 
surprising to find it in a Venetian business man of the thirteenth century. Marco Polo 
undoubtedly based his judgment on fine technique and skillful design, such as existed in 
the textile industry of his own republic. Those, indeed, are still the criteria of the 
anonymous crowd of unaesthetic modern rug buyers, who after all mean more in the great 
turnover of the rug trade than do the few refined collectors who furnish their ivory towers 
with rugs of primitive design. And they have always been the criteria of the East, which 
judges a rug according to fineness of weave and elaborateness of pattern.'® 

There can be no doubt in my mind that Marco Polo referred to rugs of exceedingly fine 
weave and correspondingly elaborate design. The next point is to discover what technical 
perfection, what subtlety of design we might expect to find in thirteenth century Cara- 
mania. Were the rugs of that period as fine as, let us say, a good sixteenth century Ushak 
of large size? Or might the fineness of workmanship reach the height of a modern Senna 
carpet? Or might the elaboration have gone as far as in certain incredibly finely woven 
Indian carpets of the seventeenth century? 

We are to-day in a position to state that rugs at least as fine as a good modern Senna 
carpet were woven during the Middle Ages in the Near East. The Cairo Museum possesses 
a fragment of a woolen carpet ascribed to Fostat,'® which shows a fairly high pile and a very 
fine weave. Recently quite a number of rug fragments have been found in Cairo.”” Among 
these are some of the fineness of texture of a Senna rug and of very precise and elaborate 
design. One fragment in particular, in the Myers collection in Washington, with Kufic 
lettering in dark blue and white, shows a great perfection of knotting as well as design. 
Although we cannot prove with certainty that these fragments go back to the Fatimite 
period, early origin seems probable, particularly on account of the knotting, which is 
identical with that of the earliest Spanish rugs and of the Quedlinburg rug. This knotting 
technique, in which the knot encircles only one warp, is claimed by Erdmann” to have 
preceded the process in which the knot encircles two warps. 


I think that, on the whole, the evidence is sufficient to entitle us to expect from the 
best rugs of Caramania a fineness of knotting and a skill of designing which would at least 
be equal to the perfection of these recently discovered fragments. Alas, the Konya and 
Beyshehir rugs are far from reaching this standard. They can perhaps be compared with 
the average large Ushak of the sixteenth century, but they cannot be in any way compared 
in fineness with the early mediaeval rug fragments I have just mentioned. The color range 
is exceedingly simple. While simplicity of color is not incompatible with fine quality, the 


18. See F. R. Martin’s excellent remarks concerning 
this point, op. cit., p. 110. 

19. All rug fragments discovered in Egypt are described 
as coming from the ruins of Fostat. We must, however, 
admit that many of these fragments may simply have 


Fostat or antedates the destruction of that city, i. e., the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

20. I have seen such fragments in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, in the G. H. Myers Textile Museum 
in Washington, D. C., and in a Paris collection. 





been found in the rubbish heaps to the south and east of 
Cairo. Unless a definite scientific record of a find is estab- 
lished, we have no guarantee that a rug fragment is from 


21. Erdmann, op. cil., p. 266. His argument seems 
exceedingly sound. 
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primitiveness of the color range does not speak in favor of the rugs having been considered 
at the time of their weaving as particularly high-class rugs.” 

The designs of the “ Konya type” rugs are also rather primitive and simple. The lines 
are rigidly angular. The composition limits itself to the simplest repeated allover patterns. 
We may be attracted to these rugs on account of their rarity, we may be interested in them 
as documents of early rug weaving, we may indeed like the primitive designs and be 
attracted by their simplicity and robustness, but there is no reason to think that at the 
time of their making they were considered as high-class rugs, still less the “finest of the 
world.” 

If they were not high-class rugs in their time, what were they? They seem all to have 
been of rather large size. It is therefore not probable that they were woven, as are, for 
instance, the rugs of the Kirshehir and Mudjur district to-day, by women in village 
homes; they are not the product of “cottage industry.” Nor can they have been of nomad 
(Yuruk) origin. The nomad rug, too, has to confine itself to small sizes. 

A clue to their origin may lie in the fact that one of the designs occurs twice, though in 
different color combinations, in the rugs Beyshehir XI and Konya III. This fact seems to 
point to the conclusion that it was a standard design, frequently woven, though not 
limited to the same color combination—a design, let us say, something like the standard 
designs we find so often repeated in the large Ushaks of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The “Konya type” rugs, like the Ushaks, must have been the product of 
industrial enterprises which specialized in the weaving of large carpets. There is no 
reason why large carpets for use in mosques and large households should not have been 
woven in earlier days, as they were later, in a manufactory, which repeated again and again 
standard designs which had proved satisfactory. The rarity of the “Konya type” rugs 
is no proof against such an origin: our supply, even of fifteenth century carpets, is very 
limited. 

If I state that, in my opinion, the Konya and Beyshehir rugs cannot be the products of a 
court manufacture, I have to answer two questions: If they are not the products of a court 
manufacture, what superior type of rugs might be expected from a court manufacture? 
If I advance the theory that the rugs of court manufacture of the thirteenth century were 
much finer, much more intricate of design than the “Konya type” rugs, can I bring any 
proofs that such finely woven, finely designed Seljuk carpets ever existed? 


IV. The Organization of a Court Manufacture 
I shall try to answer the first question by discussing the probable organization and 
method of production of a court manufacture. 


I define a ‘‘court manufacture” as an organization which aims at producing the highest 
possible grade, without necessarily working on a profit basis. We have many records of 





The term “high class” may be objected to as 
unscientific and commercial. I have used it, and other 
similar terms, with intention. Courses of evening lectures 
given during several years to persons engaged in the whole- 
sale textile, rug, and decorating trades, have given me an 
acquaintance with the point of view of the manufacturer 
and distributor of commodities used in furnishing. I am 
convinced that the methods of production and sale have 


not changed during the centuries so much as a romantic 
conception of the past would have us believe. I am sure 
that our understanding of the commodities of decoration 
of the past can only gain if we try to see them from the 
point of view of the modern manufacturer and merchant. 
The argument concerning the mediaeval craftsman (see 
below) applies also to the producer and distributor. 
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the existence of such court manufactures, Byzantine as well as Islamic.” Just as the 
manufacture of the Gobelins under Louis XIV practiced a diversity of arts and crafts, 
so the Oriental manufacturies entered into a great variety of activities: textiles, carpets, 
calligraphy, illumination, book-binding, and other leather work; lacquer work, inlaid 
wood work, etc. 

A romantic legend still hangs like a haze over the production of mediaeval works of 
art.“ The mediaeval supercraftsman who both invents and executes his work still makes 
inroads even into the conception of our modern decorative art. This romantic conception 
expects the same hand to trace a delicate pattern on paper one day and to handle chisel 
and stone the next, or even expects inspired genius to translate the inspired design from 
creative mind to stone without any intermediary preparation. A person accustomed to 
think on business lines might surmise that a man able to invent a design on paper would 
not care to waste his time on the more tedious and less well paid job of stone cutting. 
But such an argument of course must be rejected as too realistic, and unworthy of the 
mediaeval spirit. 

We have unfortunately, at least so far as I know, only very few instances in which we 
are allowed a glance into the methods of working of Islamic craftsmen of the Middle Ages 
and later. Perhaps the most interesting, and a fairly early record, is that contained in the 
famous Treatise of Automata by al-Jazari.” At the end of this treatise is a chapter devoted 
to the door of the palace of Amida, designed by al-Jazari towards the end of the twelfth 
century, A. D. We find here designs of the ensemble as well as of details such as knobs, 
door-knockers, etc., to be executed in metal. The mechanical contrivances described in the 
previous chapters of the book need the collaboration of the metal worker, the wood worker, 
the skilled mechanic and the painter. Since al-Jazari was, according to his own statement, 
for more than thiry years at the service of the Ortuqid Sultans of Amida, it is probable that 


23. Compare the records given by Ebersolt, Les arts 
somptuaires de Byzance, p. 4, on the Gynaeceum of Con- 
stantinople. Basing himself on Byzantine sources, Eber- 
solt describes the system of organization and division of 
work in the workshop of the Byzantine court. On the 
Byzantine Imperial workshops, see also E. Pariset, 
Histoire de la soie, II, pp. 58 ff. Migeon, op. cit., p. 283, 
mentions the textile workshops of the Egyptian Sultans 
in Tinnis. He mentions (p. 298) the possibility of royal 
workshops of the Seljuks having existed in Konya or Sivas, 
and records (pp. 309, 310, 311) those of Sicily. Francisque 
Michel (Recherches sur les etoffes de soie, d’or et d’argent, 
Paris, 1852, vol. I, pp. 75-79. See also E. Pariset, Histoire 
de la soie, Paris, 1865, vol. II, pp. 216 ff., 228 f.) furnishes 
the proof for the existence of such textile court manu- 
factures under the Ommayad caliphs (according to Ibn 


Ottoman court manufactures, but up to the present these 
archives have not been accessible. 

24. Compare the excellent remarks of Geoffrey Scott 
on the romantic conception of the Gothic craftsman in ihe 
Architecture of Humanism, London, 1929, pp. 141 ff. 


25. The best-known manuscript of this work is that in 
the library of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, no. 3606, the date 
of which I was able to establish as 755 A. H. See my article 
The Date and Provenance of the Automata Miniatures, in 
The Art Bulletin, XI, 2, 1929. The later manuscripts are 
mentioned by Wiedemann and Hauser in their studies of 
al-Jazari. Monsieur E. Blochet had the kindness to tell 
me that he saw a few years ago an unilluminated copy of 
the text which he had reason to believe to be the original 
manuscript, while others claim that the origimal, an 








Khaldun) and under the Mohammadan rulers of Sicily. 
The latter manufacture continued under the Normans and 
Hohenstaufen rulers. 

The well-known biography of Mimar Sinan gives a 
picture of Sinan’s career in the workshops of the palace of 
the Ottoman Sultan. These latter workshops are also 
described in a few words by Gaston Migeon and Halil 
Edhem Bey, Les collections du vieux Serai & Stamboul, in 
Syria, XI, 1, pp. 93, 94. The archives of Istanbul must 
contain valuable material concerning the history of the 


illuminated manuscript, is in the library of the Old 
Seraglio in Istanbul. I saw sometime ago in the United 
States another early copy of the manuscript, with remark- 
able miniatures, which must be earlier than the Hagia 
Sophia manuscript; the text of the latter claims it to be a 
copy of a copy of the original manuscript of al-Jazari. Of 
this manuscript, dated 1315 A. D., eight miniatures are 
now owned by the Freer Art Gallery, in Washington, 
D. C., two by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and one 
by the Fogg Museum, in Cambridge, Mass. 
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Fic. 22—Paris, Musée des Arts Décoratifs: Eastern 
Anatolian Rug. Probably Ladik, XVII Century 





Fic. 23—Amasia, Turumtai Turbeh: Relief on Southeast Corner 
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the men executing his inventions were also attached to the court. But even if this were 
not the case, we have in the treatise a distinct record of division of work between designer 
and executor. 

A similar division of labor is proved for the manufacture of tiles in Isnik.2” We may 
accordingly assume that the Islamic workshops were organized on the same basis of division 
of labor as were the Western workshops. For the Western workshops, the history of 
tapestry weaving during the fourteenth century furnishes the best examples of organization. 
In this field the division of labor was carried far.” We find working in collaboration the 
homme de lettres, who indicates the subjects for a series of tapestries, the designer of the 
petits cartons, who is often a miniature painter, the designer of the grands cartons, a crafts- 
man who translates the petits cartons into the size of the tapestry to be, the superintendent 
of the shop who distributes the work to his workmen, giving to the most skillful among 
them the weaving of the faces, to other specialists the interpretation of costumes or of 
flower and leaf work. Then there are the dyers and the rentraiteurs, who straighten out 
and retouch details of the tapestry, and finally, directing the whole organization, there is 
the master weaver, who finances the work and has the contact with the clients. 

A similar division of work can of course be anticipated for the manufacture of the great 
Persian rugs of the sixteenth century. Martin is perfectly right in assuming a court 
manufacture of the Turkish Sultans as the place of manufacture also for the well-known 
group of very fine Turkish rugs of the late sixteenth and the seventeenth century. In 
these Eastern factories there must also have been a designer, very likely a book-illuminator, 
who handed his design to the designer of the grand carton, which was in turn executed by 
the head weaver and the weavers under his orders. 

We can also anticipate that the finest rugs woven in Caramania, those which Marco Polo 
esteemed “the finest in the world,” found their origin in a like collaboration of designer and 
craftsman. 

It seems rather curious to devote so much attention to proving a point which seems so 
obvious. But the romantic conception of the Middle Ages makes it necessary. 


V. Seljuk Ornamental Stone Carvings as a Clue to Seljuk Rug Design 


During my travels in Anatolia I have found a certain number of Seljuk relief decorations 
carved in stone, the designs of which seem to be related to rug designs. The establishment 
of such a relation is of course difficult, since we have no rugs that can be ascribed with 
certitude to the Seljuk period. It casts a certain light on the problem, however, if we are 
able to prove that motives found in these Seljuk stone reliefs occur also in Turkish carpets 
of later periods. Even this does not constitute a solution of the problem; for it is always 
possible that the motives that were furnished by book illuminators to the stone carvers 
of the Seljuk period were used for rug designs only at a later period. What may not 
logically be considered as a proof, however, may be considered as a useful hypothesis, and 


26. Migeon, Manuel d’art Musulman (second edition), 27. Compare the discussion in Goebel, Wandleppiche, 
II, p. 230: the calligrapher Teknedji Zadeh Ibrahim is especially I, p. 233, and the excellent summary given by 
sent to Isnik to trace the models of calligraphy for the tile Schmitz, Bildteppiche, pp. 22-26. 


fields with inscription to be used in Yeni Valideh Djami 
in Istanbul (second half of the seventeenth century). 
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it is perfectly possible that the Seljuk stone reliefs give a true idea of the carpets of 
Caramania which Marco Polo called “the finest in the world.” 

The stone reliefs fulfill a number of the requirements we would be inclined to ask of rugs 
of high quality. We should expect of an artist-designed rug, first, fluidity of design as 
opposed to geometric angularity. Though rugs of geometric design, such as, for instance, 
the more or less modern Bokhara rugs, may be finely knotted, a fluid design requires fine 
knotting. We would require of an artist-designed rug, secondly, a pattern that does not 
limit itself to the mere repetition of a primitive motif or to filling a surface by 
the coérdination or scattering of simple motives. We would expect more than a simple 
figure set on a simple background. We would expect the harmonization of design 
by the introduction of minor notes which subordinate themselves to the dominant notes. 


A flat motif on a plain background does not go beyond two-dimensionality. The inter- 
twining of two motives in front of a background, though it does not suggest a “realistic”’ 
three-dimensionality, gives an abstract suggestion of space. This we expect to find in 
artist-designed rugs. We expect, too, a contrast of emphasis. Minor palmettes, for 
instance, will alternate with larger ones, and the different motives will be related in such a 
way as to establish in the composition a rhythm and balance such as an untrained mind 
would be incapable of producing. 


None of the surviving Konya or Beyshehir rugs possess these qualities: beautiful as they 
are, in their simplicity, they seem all to be the products of very simple minds. But the 
Seljuk stone reliefs, of sophisticated and fluid design, suggest that there may have existed 
in Caramania a much subtler type of rug designing, which could compare favorably with 
the achievements of Seljuk art in book decoration, wood carving, and ceramic decoration. 


Before arriving at any conclusions, it will be best to study the monuments one by one 
and to note carefully in each case the relations to designs on extant rugs which these reliefs 
may Offer. 


VI. Description of Seljuk Ornamental Stone Carvings 


We can distinguish in Seljuk stone-carved decoration two kinds of ornament: on the 
one hand, decorations such as friezes, ornamented spandrels, etc., which follow the lines 
of the structure; on the other hand, surface decorations, such as we find on a number of 
Seljuk monuments, which are generally of a repeat pattern and have no relationship with 
the structure but which exist simply as the result of a desire to enliven a surface with 
ornament. Some of these latter decorations give almost the impression of suspended 
textiles, surrounded, as a carpet would be, by a border. The most interesting of them are 
the following: 


1. Goek Medresseh, Sivas (670 A. H.—1271/2 A. D.). Decoration of base of N. W. 
blind tower (Fig. 19 and the tailpiece of this article). 
2. Goek Medresseh, Sivas. Decoration of base of S. W. blind tower (Figs. 20, 42). 


3. Tchifteh Minareh Medresseh, Sivas (670 A. H.—1271/2 A. D.). Decoration of 
ornamental panel on left side of entrance (Figs. 21, 34). 


4. Turumtai Turbeh, Amasia (677 A. H.—1278/9 A. D.). Decoration of panel at right 
top of south wall (Figs. 23, 38). 
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Fic. 25—Sivas, Barudjia Medresseh: Relief on Rear Liwan 


Fic. 24—Amasia, Turumtai Turbeh: Relief on Southwest Corner 
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5. Turumtai Turbeh, Amasia. Decorative panel of upper part of rounded S. E. corner 
(Figs. 23, 36, 37). 
Turumtai Turbeh, Amasia. Decoration of top of S. W. tower (Figs. 24, 39, 40). 


Barudjiah Medresseh, Sivas (670 A. H.—1271/2 A. D.). Spandrel of rear liwan 
(Figs. 25, 41). 


oa 


~ 


Let us now analyze these seven decorations, with commentaries from the point of view 
of the student of rugs. 


1. Goek Medresseh, Sivas. Decoration of Base of Northwest Blind Tower (Fig. 19 and the 
tailpiece) 


This design shows a pattern of rows of palmette-shaped cartouches alternately pointing 
upward and downward. Each cartouche is decorated with an intricate design of forked 


arabesque leaves, palmettes, etc. The several cartouches show slight variations of 
design. 


Relation to Extant Rug Designs 


This type of composition occurs in many rugs, some of which may be ascribed to a fairly 
early period. Two variations of the type are to be noted. The first one shows the center 
field of the rug covered by rows of palmette-shaped cartouches pointing alternatingly up 
and down. It shows, in other words, exactly the same composition as that of the Sivas 
relief. A fine specimen of this type is an important fragment of a seventeenth century 
Anatolian carpet in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris (Fig. 22). 

The second variation of the palmette-shaped cartouche design is more elaborate. It 
shows the palmette-shaped cartouches alternating with oval cartouches, and the spaces 
left empty by the cartouches are generally filled with tree and shrub designs. The earliest 
extant specimen of this design is probably the well-known rug of the Clam Gallas 
collection.” Here the decoration has the fluidity of Persian sixteenth century design, 
with a considerable number of details that reveal the influence of the Chinese floral style. 
The same pattern is found in a Caucasian rug, formerly assigned to a very early period, 
but hardly earlier than the sixteenth century, fragments of which are in the Williams 
Memorial Collection of the Philadelphia Museum and in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin.** The design also occurs in later versions, such as that of the Caucasian rug 


28. Martin reproduces this rug in Oriental Carpets, fig. 
283, in a very indistinct reproduction. I owe the present 
photograph to the kindness of M. Paul Alfassa of the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs. Seen from a distance, the 
carpet appears to be Caucasian, but after examination at 
close range the Anatolian origin of the carpet—stated first 
by Martin—cannot be doubted. The rug must belong to 
the Ladik group and must go back to the seventeenth 
century. Description of fragment: Size, 128 x 166 cm. 
Diameter of main border, 17 cm., of small borders, 5 cm. 
The depth of the panel with shields at the top of the rug 
must have been 15 cm. White woolen warp; red weft. 
Thirty-five knots along 10 cm. of weft; 40 knots along 
1o cm. of warp. The color of the ground of the main 
border is black. The design of the border contains dark 


blue, red, yellow, light tan, light green, and white. The 
small borders show red ground, blue stems, and double 
dots yellow or white. The center field has a background of 
black alternating with pale salmon. The stems of the 
angular floral designs are mauve or dark blue; the flowers 
and stems are mauve, blue, yellow, white, and red. 
The rows of panels at the top are red, mauve, and green 
on tan ground. The small floral motives are of diverse 
colors. 


29. Bode-Kuehnel, fig. 20. Ancient Oriental Carpets, 
pl. 17. 
30. Bode-Kuehnel, fig. 57. Martin, Carpets, fig. 64. 


Another specimen from the Bardini collection, Martin, 
Car pets, fig. 63. 
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formerly in the Lamm collection which is reproduced by Martin.” It occurs also in the 
tapestry-woven rug of the Figdor collection,** in which some of the compartments show 
animal designs, and we find it also in a most interesting fragment of a sixteenth century 
rug which was formerly in the Pratt collection, New York City.** Another very beautiful 
specimen of the design, which is probably to be ascribed to the early seventeenth century, 
is the silk rug in the John D. Rockefeller collection.™ 


The resemblance between the Goek Medresseh relief and the rug of the Arts Décoratifs 
is so great that it seems difficult to explain the resemblance without assuming that a rug 
has furnished the model for the stone relief. 

This well-balanced and skillfully executed stone carving has a border at top and base. 
The border at the base is in reality not a border design but a surface design applied to border 
decoration. Instead of the endless repeat of the surface pattern, we find only two rows of 
the motif, which consists of a system of stems ending in forked arabesque leaves which 
form compartments in the shape of a flattened ogive, each compartment containing an 
upright “fleur-de-lis” palmette. This pattern seems to be a descendent of a true Islamic 
surface pattern found, for instance, in the stucco decorations of Samarra.*° 

The upper border of the Goek Medresseh relief is a true border design, consisting of a 
very intricate interlacing of curved stems intermingled with palmettes and leaf motives. 
Similar borders are found in book decoration, framing the illuminated title pages. They 
are also found in Persian rugs of the sixteenth century. The design has, moreover, a 
certain similarity with the border design, perhaps best designated as the “‘T” border, of 
later Turkish rugs.*® 


2. Goek Medresseh, Sivas. Decoration of Lower Part of Southeast Corner Tower (Figs. 20, 42) 


A drop repeat of large palmettes is set in a system of stems forming ogives. Each palmette 
is of the “fleur-de-lis” type, with feathery center and side leaves. Between each pair of 
palmettes is a thinner palmette-tree motif, consisting of a short, thin shaft issuing from 
vines which converge from left and right, and sustaining a small palmette. From the top 
of this small palmette grow two lancet leaves bent to left and right. This smaller motif 
sustains the large palmette of the row above, and thus is obtained the effect of a drop 
repeat. 


Relation to Extant Rug Designs 


This pattern shows relation to the numerous rug designs that are based on a composition 
of stems forming lozenges and enclosing palmettes. Such designs are also frequent in silk 
fabrics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and can be traced in even earlier fabrics.*’ 


The top border of this relief is insignificant; the border at the base, if still surviving, is 
hidden in the ground. 


31. Martin, Carpets, pl. 1. 36. See Vegh-Layer, Tapis Turcs, pl. IX. 

32. Bode-Kuehnel, fig. 47. 37. Seethe remarks about the pattern of Fig. 23 on p. 211 

33- Catalog of an Exhibition of Oriental Rugs, Metro- of the present article: mantle of Nikephoros Botoniates 
politan Museum of Art, New York, rorz, fig. 28. (died 1181 A. D.). Note the curious resemblance of the 

34. Reproduced in Ancient Oriental Car pets, pl. 44. design in Fig. 20 to the pattern on a mediaeval silver 

35. See Herzfeld, Stuckornamentik von Samarra, orna- vessel published by Smirnov, Argenterie Orientale, pl. 6s, 


ment 277, pl. 97. fig. 110. 
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3. Tchifteh Minareh Medresseh, Sivas. Decorative Panel at Left Side of Entrance 
(Figs. 21, 34) 


This design is an endless repeat pattern consisting of intertwined forked arabesque 
leaves. The leaves are no longer organic plant forms: the point of the leaf elongates itself 
into the stem which sustains the next leaf. The intertwining—too elaborate to permit 
description in words—is strictly symmetrical, and at certain points the stems join to form 
what may be called “star rosettes.” We distinguish in the pattern two types of such 
rosettes, of different sizes, the smaller ones located in the centers of squares formed by 
four larger ones. Thus large and small rosettes appear in what textile designers call a 
drop repeat. In the diagonals between larger and smaller rosettes are—exactly in the 
middle—intertwinings of stems which may better be called “knots” than rosettes. We 
have thus large rosettes, small rosettes, and “knots.” 

Similar designs occur on other Seljuk stone carvings. There is an almost identical pattern 
in the lower part of the broad band which runs around the main entrance of Tchifteh 
Minareh. The spandrels of the main portal of Tchifteh Minareh also show a surface 
pattern running on similar lines.** On the Barudjia Medresseh in Sivas is a broad 
ornamental band surrounding the door frame, which has as backbone of its design a similar 
design of richly intertwined forked leaves forming octagonal star rosettes (neg. Riefstahl 
Archives 503.26). Other examples could probably easily be found among the immense 
wealth of ornament of thirteenth century Seljuk architecture. 


Relation to Extant Rug Designs 


The earliest occurrence of this type of design in a field other than that of stone carving 
is on the illuminated front page of a manuscript of Rashid ed-Din, dating from 1310 A. D. 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fig. 26).** At first glance this ornamental page seems to be, 
on account of the polychromy of the ground, which seems to divide the field into cross stars 
and somewhat rounded octagons, quite different from the Sivas relief. But if we ignore 
the variation of color and consider only the linear design of the page we obtain a pattern 
very similar to that of the stone carvings: larger star motives in the center of the 
“‘octagons;” smaller star motives in the center of the “cross stars;’’ and in between, not 
one but two “knot” motives. While in the design of Tchifteh Minareh (1271/2 A. D.) 
the leaf motives have more weight than the star motives, the manuscript page of 1310 
A. D. gives greater importance to the rosettes, diamonds, and knots, though the arabesque 
leaves remain quite clear. The palmette motives (often formed by two symmetric 
arabesque leaves) which are so important a part of the Sivas design are absolutely 
subordinated in the Rashid ed-Din page. 

My next documents are two representations of Oriental rugs taken from a manuscript of 
Khwaju Kirmani in the British Museum, which is dated, according to F. R. Martin, 


38. See Halil Bey and Van Berchem, Sivas and Divrigi, 39. Ms. Arabe 2324, reproduced in Blochet, Les en- 
pl. XXIX. luminures des manuscrits Orientaux de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, 1926, pl. 99, also in Martin, Miniature 

Painting, pl. 238. The reproduction here after Blochet. 
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Bagdad, 1396 A. D.” (Figs. 27, 28). The designs of both rugs are perfectly clear. The 
rug in Fig. 27 shows a repeat of octagonal stars formed by narrow bands. These stars 
form a straight repeat. They are interconnected by narrow bands which form knots. 
In the center of each field formed by four octagons are independent rosettes of a decidedly 
floral character. In the rug in Fig. 28 the same pattern is found; it is, however, less well 
balanced and the designing of the rosettes is slightly varied. The resemblance of the rug 
in Fig. 27 with an Ushak carpet of the so-called “star” design is evident. Both rugs have 
borders of Kufic lettering. The relation of these rugs in miniatures of the late fourteenth 
century to rugs of the “star Ushak”’ type is very curious. A “star Ushak”’ at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London® shows this resemblance in a particularly striking fashion; 
for the units of the design (stars and square motives) are connected by bands with “knot” 
motives. 

My next examples (Fig. 30) are from a Persian manuscript dated 1410 A. D., and are 
reproduced after Martin (Carpets, fig. 74). The rug on the right side of the page emphasizes 
the knots rather than the star motives and the center rosettes are reduced to simple 
sequins. The border is Kufic. The rug on the left of the same miniature is duplicated by 
a rug in another manuscript, also dated 1410 A. D. (Fig. 29). We find here rather 
strongly emphasized knots, relatively small star rosettes, and in the centers of the squares 
not rosettes but cross motives formed by a twisted band. The borders are Kufic. 

Remarkable representations of rugs are depicted in a Shahnameh written in 833 A. H.— 
1429 A. D. by Jafar Baisunquri for the Timurid Sultan Baisunqur.* The rugs of this 


40. Martin, Miniature Painting, pls. 47, 48. Also repro- 
duced in Martin, Car pets, figs. 71, 73. 

I was able to consult the original manuscript concerning 
the colors of the carpets depicted. Here is the record: 


Fol. 20 r., Martin, Miniature Painting, pl. 47; Martim 
Car pets, fig. 71. Also here Fig. 28. Rug divided into square 
units with yellow ground which show vermilion rosettes in 
the center. Stars either blue and purple or vermilion and 
blue, outlined by the same white ribbons which form knots 
enclosing wine red compartments. The main border white 
conventionalized Kufic writing on chocolate-brown ground. 
Outer border only on outside, Nile green with fret design, 
framed by orange water lines. 

Fol. 45 v., Martin, Miniature Painting, pl. 46. 


Rug to the left: Square units; alternately with ver- 
milion; green, purple-brown, and yellow ground. The 
stars in corners of square units bluish green outlined by 
white. The main border Kufic writing on purplish brown 
ground. Narrow border only on outside; Nile green with 
undulated floral vines, framed hy orange water lines. 

Rug to the right: Center field on yellow ground; the 
large star rosettes vermilion outlined by white, the smaller 
stars in between green and dark green outlined by white. 
Main border: white Kufic writing on purplish brown 
ground. Narrow border only on outside with floral vines 
on Nile green, framed by orange water lines. 

Fol. 91 v., Martin, Miniature Painting, pl. 48; Martin, 
Carpets, fig. 73, here Fig. 27. Orange center field, the star 
motives, knots, and center rosettes wine red and blue, out- 
lined in white. The main border with conventionalized 


Kufic writing in gold on purplish brown. Narrow border 
only on outside with intertwined zig-zag bands on green, 
framed by orange water lines. 

For conclusions see footnote 43 concerning Shahnameh 
written for the Timurid Sultan Baisunqur. 


41. Reproduced in Martin, Carpets, fig. 293. 


42. Ms. of the Gulbenkian collection. See Armenagh 
Bey Sakisian, La miniature Persane, Paris, 1929, fig. 45. 

43. This beautiful manuscript is owned by the Gulistan 
Museum in Teheran and was exhibited at the Exhibition 
of Persian art at the Royal Academy in London, 1931, 
where its twenty sumptuous miniatures were a notable 
enrichment of our knowledge of Timurid book painting. 
As the manuscript is not paginated, I can give the follow- 
ing color notes of carpets represented only according to 
their sequence in the manuscript. 

1. Center field with vermilion ground. Tendrils alter- 
nately green and purple from hexagons. Knotted bands 
connect the hexagons. The border conventionalized Kufic 
in white and red on dark green ground. 

2. Reception scene. Center field: A knotted white 
band frames olive green and vermilion compartments on 
light ground. Design similar to Fig. 31. Kufic border. 
Reproduced, Fig. 32. 

3. Same as preceding, the compartments red, green, and 
blue. Kufic border on brown ground. 

4. Same as preceding, the compartments of center 
field green and red. Kufic border on brown. Two identical 
carpets in this miniature. 


5. Same as preceding. 
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l'1c. 27—Rug Resembling “Star Ushak”’ Design in Ms. Written in Bagdad in 1396 A. D. (after Martin) 





l'1G. 28—Geometric Rug from Same Ms. as Rug Fic. 290—Geometric Rug in Miniature 
Shown in Fig. 27 (after Martin) dated 1410 A. D. (after Sakisian) 
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manuscript are quite similar to those of the Khwaju Kirmani of the British Museum. 
Those of the two manuscripts fall into three classes: One type prefers a center field of 
bright colors, yellow or vermilion; the design consists of central flowers and star rosettes 
connected by knotted bands. In the second type we observe compartments of different 
colors (olive green, blue, vermilion, brown, or yellow) separated by bands which form 
knots and star rosettes. The third type uses vines set on a uniform ground forming 
hexagons or octagons. The borders invariably have conventionalized Kufic lettering 
in white or gold which with preference is set on chocolate-brown ground. It is to be 
remarked that all rugs in the Khwaju Kirmani have narrow borders only on the outer side. 
They are invariably green and are framed by orange water lines. Such uniformity makes 
us conclude that the rugs depicted must actually have existed. The resemblance of the 
rug in Fig. 27 to a star Ushak design is remarkable and suggests that these designs must 
go back to a Turcoman tradition which existed in Anatolia as well as in Khorassan. 

A particularly interesting carpet (Fig. 31) is represented in a minature of the famous 
Shahnameh, formerly in the Tekke of the Dancing Dervishes in Pera, now in the Evkav 
Museum in Istanbul.“ This beautiful rug design is an elaboration of the preceding patterns. 
Instead of the star motives we find rosettes formed by four symmetrically grouped forked 
arabesque leaves—a motif that is one of the stand-bys in the design of the so-called Holbein 
rugs woven in Turkey during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Around this motif run 
intertwined bands, which form an octagon somewhat similar to the octagons that are 
alternated with the arabesque motives in the “Holbein” rugs. The knot motives appear in 
their usual position, but instead of the rosette that, in the previous examples, forms the 
center of the repeat, we have a rosette surrounded by floral twigs, a rather graceful motif 
reflecting clearly the Chinese floral style so frequent in Near Eastern decoration 
during the Mongol and Timurid periods. The border is Kufic. It is to be noted that 
the manuscript from which this miniature with rug pattern is reproduced was written, 
according to Armenag Bey Sakisian, at the end of the fifteenth century for Ali Mirza, the 
brother of Shah Ismail, and not, as stated by Martin, for a Timurid Ali Mirza in Herat. 


Although origin from Khorassan cannot be claimed, the manuscript is, however, Persian, 
not Turkish. 


Another important representation of a Timurid carpet is found in the Shahnameh, 
owned by the Royal Asiatic Society.“ The carpet shows a design of knotted white bands, 
forming octagons on a deep blue ground. The center of each octagon is filled by a four- 
pointed design of stems with attached arabesque leaves and palmettes in vermilion and 
dark green. The main border with conventionalized Kufic writing in white on chocolate- 
brown ground is framed inside and outside by yellow bands. The relation of this design to 
the rugs of the Shahnameh of the Gulistan Museum on the one hand and to early “star 
Ushaks” and early Bergamas is evident. The knotted octagons in the so-called Holbein 
rugs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are evidently a simplified form of the design 
of this miniature. This miniature also is a further confirmation that these rugs on Timurid 


44. See Martin, Carpets, fig. 81, and a much better University Press, 1931. The carpet reproduced on color 
reproduction in Armenagh Bey Sakisian, op. cit., fig. 42. pl. V, the meeting between Tahminah and Rustam (num- 
45. See J. V. S. Wilkinson, The Shahna: :eh of Firdausi, ber of folio not indicated). My indications of color after 


Ms. in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society, Oxford this reproduction only. 
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miniatures are not phantasies of a miniature painter but that they correspond to types of 
rugs which must have actually existed and which seem to be forerunners of Transcaspian 
as well as of Caucasian and Turkish designs, while in Persia this type has disappeared 
without leaving a trace. 


The comparison and study of the relief on Tchifteh Minareh Medresseh and the designs 
furnished by these documents seem to permit certain important conclusions: 


We find a relationship between the design of a stone relief of 1271/2 A. D. and the 
designs found in a decorated page of a Persian manuscript of 1310 A. D. and in several rug 
designs on Persian miniatures dating from 1396 and 1410 A. D. The similarity of designs 
seems to indicate that the same persons were probably responsible for their creation. 
There can hardly be any doubt that it was the book illuminators who originated the 
patterns. It is difficult to see either a stonecutter or a rug weaver in the rdéle of furnisher 
of intricate designs to a book illuminator. To one acquainted with the method of pro- 
duction of industrial designs, this conclusion seems obvious. But it will always be opposed 
by the, to my mind, impossibly romantic theory that sees in the modest mediaeval (Eastern 
or Western) stonecutter or the humble Eastern carpet weaver a poetical genius who invents 
his own designs. 

The second conclusion concerns the origin of such Turkish rug patterns as those of the 
“star Ushak”’ and “Holbein” rugs. I hope to have been able to show that the Sivas relief 
and its contemporary relatives are forerunners of these patterns. The fact that we find 
close relatives of these Turkish patterns on rugs represented in Persian miniatures suggests 
that such patterns must have existed also in Persia during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Since the miniature painters distinguish very clearly in their representations of 
rugs between purely floral medallion patterns*® and these semigeometrical patterns of 
endless repeat, we may assume that rugs of both types existed in Persia during the Mongol 
and Timurid periods. While the fluid types of design survived and were developed in 
Persia, we find but few remains of the semigeometric designs in extant Persian rugs. In 
Turkey, on the contrary, the semigeometric style remained predominent until the inter- 
pretation of Persian models introduced a fluid floral style. The question of whether the 
weavers of the Turkoman race preferred the semigeometric designs, while the Iranian 
Persian developed the fluid style, must remain for the present at least in the field of specu- 
lation, though it is a speculation to which a study of more recent Persian rugs might seem 
to lend fairly good support. 


4. Turumtai Turbeh, Amasia. Decoration of Panel at Right Top of South Wall 
(Figs. 23, 38) 
More than any other of the stone reliefs, this panel gives the effect of a carpet suspended 


on the wall. The relation between center field and main border, the narrow water lines 
framing the border—all this is of true rug character. 


46. See rug design from ms. in Evkav Museum, formerly double miniature in the beginning of the Nizami, Khamse, 
in the Tekke of the Mevlevi, Pera, reproduced by Martin, formerly Goloubew collection, repr. in Schulz, Persisch- 
Car pets, fig. 83. Islamische Miniaturmalerei, pl. 37 (dated 868 A. H— 

A clear distinction between rugs of geometric design and 1463 A. D.). 


rugs with a fluid medallion pattern is also found in the 
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The decoration of the center field shows a design of palmettes set into ogival compart- 
ments and sustained by curved stems which converge from rignt and left. The contour of 
these compartments is formed, at the base, by a double forked arabesque leaf. Both ends 
of the double leaf aid in sustaining a small “fleur-de-lis” palmette, from which issues the 


next forked arabesque-leaf motif. The repeat is thus a drop repeat. The design is of 
very fine balance. 


Relation to Extant Rug Designs 


This design is of course an old stand-by for woven fabrics. We find it in Byzantine 
fabrics, for instance in the fabric represented on the portrait of Nikephoros Botoniates 
(died, 1181 A. D.) in the Paris manuscript of Johannes Chrysostomos.*’ The same type 
of composition is found on Chinese fabrics of the fourteenth century and is frequent in 
Italian weaves of the Lucca type as well as in Venetian fabrics of the fifteenth century. 
It also occurs frequently in rug composition. It appears in a very simplified and stunted 
form in the rug Konya I. A composition of palmettes within ogives is the leading principle 
of composition in the Persian vase rugs of the sixteenth century. In these rugs, the ogives 
are sometimes formed, not by curved stems but by serrated leaves, as for instance in the 
well-known vase rug in the Tchinili Kiosk Museum in Istanbul.” This type of composition 
goes back to the two arabesque leaves enclosing a palmette, a design which we find as a 
detail on the stone relief of Tchifteh Minareh (Fig. 21). A similar composition is found in 
an important fabric recently discovered in the tomb of Can Grande I della Scala (died 
1329 A. D.)." Indian designers use an elaboration of this pattern of ogives enclosing a 
palmette. It occurs also in Turkish rugs of the sixteenth century.™ 


The rug-like character of this panel of Tchifteh Minareh Medresseh is further emphasized 


by the border, which shows palmettes alternating with T-shaped motives, no doubt a 
forerunner of the Turkish T-border. 


5. Turumiai Turbeh, Amasia. Panel of Upper Part of Rounded Southeast Corner 
(Figs. 23, 36, 37) 


The field of this panel shows a design consisting of two feathery arabesque leaves 
enclosing a palmette. This palmette is sustained by two curved stems coming from right 
and left. At the other ends of the curved stems are smaller palmettes which are set in 
between and below the larger palmettes. The composition is arranged in a drop repeat. 


47. See Ebersolt, Les arts somptuaires de Byzance, fig. 42, century: all these are typical examples of the pattern of 


48. The following examples may be cited: 


Falke, Seidenweberei, fig. 231, Arab (not Byzantine), 
eleventh-twelfth century; here the curved stems enclose 
an independent palmette, which is not attached to the 
stems, and which has in its center a second palmette. 

Falke, op. cit., figs. 322, 323, both Chinese, fourteenth 
century. Falke, op. cit., fig. 343, Persia (?), fourteenth 
century; fig. 367, Egypt, fourteenth century; fig. 377, 
Spain (?), fifteenth century; figs. 399 and 409, both 
Lucca, fourteenth century, rich in Near Eastern elements; 
figs. 497 and 498, both Italian, second half of fifteenth 


curved stems forming ogives and enclosing a palmette. 

49. Sarre, op. cit., p. 51, recognizes remains of lettering 
in the design of the center field of this rug; the design 
seems to me, however, to be floral. 

50. Bode-Kuehnel, of. cit., figs. 35 and 36. 

51. Reproduced in Giorgio San Giorgi, Contributi allo 
Studio dell’Arte Tessile, Milan, Rome, n. d., p. 39, fig. 4 
(the third row of medallions from the top). 

52. Bode-Kuehnel, fig. 74. There is also an unpub- 
lished specimen of the sixteenth to seventeenth century in 
the mosque of Ala ed-Din in Angora, a small sedjadeh with 
lozenges on a red ground. 
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Relation to Extant Rug (and Textile) Designs 


This type of design cannot be traced exactly in the Lucca fabrics of the fourteenth 
century. I see a relation, however, between the stone panel and the design of a textile 
reproduced by Falke (0. cit., fig. 427), which shows a repeated design of palmettes enclosed 
by a pair of three-lobed leaf motifs, which follow the curved outline of the palmette. I do 
not know of any early rugs in which this type of composition occurs, but the single motif 
that forms the repeat is frequently found in the borders of Persian rugs of the “Herat’’ 
or “Isfahan” type and in rugs of the Turkish court manufacture. 

The border of this stone panel (Fig. 37) is a very important document. It is of a decided 
rug character and of a type of design that we are scarcely likely to find in book decoration. 
In it we recognize clearly a group of intertwined curved stems with attached arabesque 
leaves, which are framed on either side by two interlaced shafts of conventionalized Kufic 
lettering. This is a classic motif of border design in sixteenth century Turkish rugs of the 
Ushak type. The design of the rug borders is more elaborate; motives of the “Chinese 
floral” style are substituted for the arabesque motives of the stone carving; but the general 
conception of the borders is absolutely identical. The corresponding Ushak border appears 
on a rug in the Stroganoff collection which I suspect to be identical with the fine Ushak 
rug in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris (central gallery). Exactly the same border 
design occurs on an important Ushak rug of similar quality in the Altunian collection in 
Paris (Fig. 35). 


6. Turumiai Turbeh, Amasia. Decoration of Top of Southwestern Corner 


Only the lower part of this corner is old; the upper part is of later construction and 
without decoration. The lower, decorated part appears now as a frieze, but no doubt it 
originally formed part of a rectangular panel corresponding to those of the better 
preserved east corner of the same south facade of the turbeh. What remains shows an 
exceedingly bold design closely related to the designs of the carvings Numbers 4 and s. 
Large, bold palmettes are sustained by curved stems converging from below from right 
and left. The lowest petals of the palmettes shoot off to right and left and end in scrolls 
which, in their turn, form the lowest petals of smaller palmettes. Each smaller palmette 
is surmounted by another small palmette from which two bold arabesque leaves issue to 
right and left. The pattern is arranged in a drop repeat. The first border of the panel 
consists of Neskhi lettering. The second, however, is of a marked rug character: vines of a 
double cyma curve divide the border into triangular sections pointing alternately up and 
down: in each triangle is a boldly designed palmette. 


Relation to Extant Rug Designs 


The border of this panel is clearly a forerunner of the rug borders based on the same 
motif, such as are frequently found on Persian and Turkish rugs of the sixteenth century 
and later. The detail of the design of the palmettes and branches of the relief is of course 


of a style different from that of the later rugs, but the similarity of the composition is 
nevertheless certain. 


53- See Bode-Kuehnel, for Persian examples, fig. 6 arabesque character, and fig. 57 (Williams Collection); 
(Poldi-Pezzoli), fig. 22, Austrian Museum; for Caucasian, for Turkish, fig. 70 (Ushak, Berlin Museum). 
fig. 25, showing a rug of the sixteenth century still of 
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7. Barudjiah Medresseh, Sivas. Spandrel of Rear Liwan (Figs. 25, 41) 


The design of this spandrel is again a very curious repeat pattern, somewhat related 
to the pattern of Number 3 (Tchifteh Minareh). On account of the triangular surface to 
be covered there have been introduced a few modifications of the rigid scheme. The 
center of each unit of the design is formed by an interlaced, six-pointed star rosette. Each 
of the six points is connected by two ribbons with a hexagon which contains an ornamented 
raised boss. The spaces between stars and hexagons form a compartment of a type 
frequently found in Persian tile fields—a bar terminating at both ends with a three- 
pronged arrowhead. The arrowheads link up with the star rosettes forming the 


centers of the adjoining units, and the whole composition thus groups itself to form a 
drop repeat. 


Relation to Extant Rug Designs 


This composition is reminiscent of the sixteenth century cartouche rugs, among which 
the one at the Metropolitan Museum of Art and its mate at the Musée des Tissus in 
Lyons are perhaps the most striking examples.™ 


CONCLUSIONS 


The stone reliefs described in the preceding paragraphs show a relation to rug designs 
that is evident to the eye. A close examination proves that their designs are similar to 
those of rugs represented on miniature paintings as well as to those of later extant rugs. 
Are we permitted to deduct from this resemblance that the stone reliefs of the thirteenth 
century reproduce designs of contemporaneous rugs which represented the highest 
grade of Seljuk rug manufacture, while the Konya and Beyshehir rugs represent a more 
ordinary type of early rugs? 

I have tried to prove that the Konya and Beyshehir rugs can hardly have been those 
Seljuk rugs that Marco Polo, after having traveled over Asia Minor, Persia, and Turkestan, 
called the “finest in the world.” The rugs to which he referred must have been rugs of 
high quality, let us say rugs of the Seljuk court manufacture, which were designed by book 
illuminators, who used the same stock of motives for their book decorations, textile 
patterns, and designs to be executed in fayence mosaic and stone carving. While it cannot 
be stated with absolute certitude that rug designs were copied in Seljuk stone reliefs, it is 
very probable that at least the idea of a rug design could not help intruding upon the mind 
of the designer when a rectangular surface was to be decorated. The relation between 
book illumination and rug design impresses itself so intensely on the observer that Blochet, 
for example, calls the decorated page of the Rashid ed-Din manuscript without hesitation 
“‘a carpet.”’ Sarre and Deri have pointed out the resemblance of the faience mosaic panels 
of Karatai Medresseh in Konya to suspended prayer rugs.°® Strzygowski sees in the 
nomad’s tent, with its hangings, lambrequins and carpets, a source of inspiration for the 


54. Ancient Oriental Carpets, pl. 14. p. 128: “these decorations enliven the walls like suspended 
55. Sarre, Persische Baudenkmaeler (first edition), prayer rugs.” See also p. 141. 
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decoration of-sanctuaries and houses in Chinese Turkestan.*® He reproduces in Asiens 
Bildende Kunst (fig. 161) a ceiling decorated with a painted reproduction of what is 
evidently a carpet, and indeed bears an amazing resemblance to Chinese carpets of the 
eighteenth century. Whether the carpet depicted was a pile-knotted carpet or a carpet of 
inlaid felt is of course impossible to say. Strzygowski also shows how the lambrequin 
motif has found its way from tent decoration into architecture, for instance in the top 
frieze of the tower in Radkan, Persia. Indeed, the use of textile motives in architectonic 
decoration in Eastern Turkestan and also in Persia is so current that one is tempted to 
assume that we find in the Seljuk stone reliefs representing carpets a souvenir of a much 
earlier Central Asiatic tradition. 

It seems, accordingly, fairly probable that the designers of the Seljuk stone reliefs chose 
from their stock-in-trade of patterns those that were specially adapted for rugs, and that 
the similarity of the stone carvings to suspended rugs was as present in their minds as it 
is in ours. In the examples I have cited, I have been able to show a certain relationship 
with rug designs, but such a relationship is particularly striking in the border design of 
Number 5 and in the surface patterns of Numbers 1 and 8. 


I should like, therefore to summarize the results of my study as follows: 


1. The Konya and Beyshehir rugs are no doubt early rugs, some of them, perhaps of 
the Seljuk period. This cannot, however, be proved. 


2. The Konya and Beyshehir rugs were most probably woven in “ Caramania.”’ 
They cannot, however, be considered as products of a court manufacture. Like the 


Ushaks of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they are semi-industrial rugs of a 
standardized, traditional design. 


3. We have no reason to doubt Marco Polo’s statement that in Caramania particularly 
fine rugs were woven. : 


4. Such rugs—the best of them probably woven in a court manufacture—must have 
been produced py a system of division of labor such as existed in the mediaeval Western 
industry of tapestry weaving. The book illuminators were probably, as in the West, the 
designers for these carpets de /uxe. It is likely that the designs of such carpets were fluid, 
not angular. 


5. The Seljuk stone reliefs described above not only are designed with motives from 
the stock-in-trade which a designer might apply indifferently to book decoration and 
other work, but show such a close relationship with rugs represented in slightly later 
miniatures and with extant carpets of later periods that the designer of the reliefs must 
have had in mind specific carpet patterns. 


6. The Seljuk stone reliefs can therefore be considered with good probability to be the 
only extant remains of the rug designs of the Seljuk court manufacture and of those fine 
rugs that aroused the enthusiasm of Marco Polo. 


56. Strzygowski, Aliai-Iran, p. 162. See also fig. 136, drawn upon a carpet design which appears as a (stucco?) 
showing a decorated border of an ornamented barrel vault, decoration of a house in a fresco reproduced by Lecoa, 
which, according to Strzygowski, is a rich elaboration of Chotscho, pl. 26. 


Chinese Turkestan carpet designs. On p. 161 attention is 
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Fic. 43—Diagram of Design of Illumination 
Shown in Fig. 44 
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Shown in Fig. 24 
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Fic. 44—Venice, San Giorgio dei Greci: Illuminated Page of XII Century Greek Gospels 
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APPENDIX 
A DECORATED PAGE IN A BYZANTINE MANUSCRIPT AT SAN GIORGIO DEI GRECI, VENICE 


I am greatly obliged to Miss S. Der Nersessian, who called my attention to a decorated 
page in Ms. No. 5 of the library of San Giorgio dei Greci in Venice (Fig. 44). She was kind 
enough to give me a photograph of this page, to permit my publishing it, and to advise me 
as to the date of the manuscript from which it comes. 

This manuscript is a Bible, which, according to Miss Der Nersessian, must date from the 
twelfth century. It is a large volume written on pages of vellum which measure 31.25 by 
24 cm. There is only one full-page decoration in the manuscript: the verso of folio 1; 
but folio 2, recto, containing the beginning of the Gospel of St. John, written in two 
columns, is headed by a small, rectangular decorated panel. 

The decoration of folio 1, verso, measures 21.8 x 17.5 cm. It is painted in colors on a 
gold ground which is laid over a red foundation. The gold is slightly rubbed off, leaving 
the red foundation visible in places, an accident that contributes greatly to the subtle 
color effect of the page. 

Outside the rectangle of the illumination are bird motives on either side of an urn, two 
palmettes and two palm trees. The central rectangle, just like a rug, shows a center field 
with a repeated allover design and a border consisting of a main border framed on inside 
and outside by secondary borders, which are in turn framed by water lines. 

The main border offers a repeat design which takes its origin in the four corners. In 
each corner is an urn, with a horizontally gadrooned body,” painted in dark green, 
heightened by yellow. In the mouths of the urns are piled scale-like motives, which are of 
course faint souvenirs of heaped-up fruits. From the urns issue to right and left the two 
undulated vines that form the backbone of the design of the main border; two smaller 
circular tendrils, enclosing pansy-like palmettes, fill the extreme corners of the main 
border. The undulated vine which builds up the main border design is painted sometimes 
in blue, heightened by white, sometimes in dark green heightened by yellow. To it are 
attached at regular intervals curved stems which enclose independent circles. The motive 
is certainly a degenerated representation of a spiral vine. The larger vine units are provided 
on the inside with a succession of lancet-shaped leaflets; where vine and circular stems 
part, larger leaf motives are attached. There are three different motives contained in the 
inner circles: large urns, similar to those in the four corners; small urns set into a circle, 
and diverse bird motives. It is to be observed that the system of undulated vines undergoes 
slight irregularities caused by the difficulty of dividing the border in such a way that a 
given number of units of the curved stem will exactly fill it. The artist has solved his 
difficulty by superimposing two spirals.*’ It is also to be observed that the birds in the 
design are presented always with their heads toward the top of the page: in an Oriental rug, 
the birds of the lower border would be upside down. The large urn motive, mentioned 
above, appears only in the top border, which offers also four bird motives; the lower 
border shows only two birds, two small urns, and two palmette motives. These little 


57. Superposition is observed in the upright left border, the left corner of top border; the right corner of lower 
lower corner; the upright right border, lower corner; border. 
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irregularities increase, rather than detract from the charm of the composition. The birds, 
like the stems, are painted either in green heightened with yellow or in cobalt blue height- 


ened with white; the palmettes alternating with the birds are of mulberry red heightened 
with vermilion or white. 


The small borders are decorated with a succession of small palmette flowers. The lower 
petals of the successive palmettes are cobalt blue and produce a sort of chevron effect 
along the border. The palmettes themselves are alternately mulberry-red heightened with 
white and green heightened with yellow. In the corners of the small borders are small 
squares containing vermilion cross motives outlined in white on a gold ground. The same 
small border is used for the headpiece beginning the Gospel of St. John. 


The center field is covered with an allover pattern of octagonal stars with incurved 
sides. The points of one star touch the points of the neighboring stars, and thus the spaces 
between take the shape of cross stars with outcurved sides. Each octagonal star contains 
in its center a small white disc outlined by dark blue heightened with white, in the center 
of which is a vermilion cross. From the disc issue toward the eight points of the star 
eight short stems, each of which sustains a heart-shaped leaf motif alternately blue 
heightened by white and dark green heightened by yellow. The cross-star motives show a 
similar decoration: The center contains a quatrefoil in pale mulberry and white which is 
outlined by dark blue heightened with white. From this center motive issue four stems 
each of which carries a heart-shaped leaf similar to those of the octagonal star and in the 
same colors. The background, as I have said, is gold. 


This somewhat dry description cannot give the slightest idea of the strange coloristic 
beauty of this page: the background of dull gold enlivened by the red hues of the founda- 
tion color where the gold has been rubbed off, overlaid by a delicate harmony of cobalt- 


blue, deep green and mulberry-red, accentuated by touches of vermilion, pale yellow, and 
white—it is a coloristic masterpiece. 


Such a full-page decoration as this is very exceptional in Byzantine manuscripts. They 
usually are ornamented with headpieces laid across the top of the page or across the top 
of a single column of text. Such headpieces are sometimes rectangular, sometimes arched 
and sometimes bracket-shaped. Full-page decorations such as that of the San Giorgio 
manuscript are among the greatest rarities in Byzantine book making; but in Islamic 
book decoration they are current. I am inclined, therefore, to see here Islamic influence. 


Does the page represent a carpet? If it does, does it reproduce a Byzantine or an 
Islamic carpet? In either case it would be a most important document; for we know 
neither Islamic nor Byzantine carpets of the period.®* I do not think it possible to answer 
any of these questions with certitude. All we can do at present is to raise the questions 
in the hope that the discovery of additional material may some day permit an answer. 


It may, however, be of use to point out the Byzantine and Islamic elements mingled in 
the page. 


58. Concerning the existance of Byzantine floor-carpets pile carpets are manufactured in the Peloponnesus for the 
see Ebersolt, Les arts somptuaires de Byzance, p. 10: im- Nea (ninth century); p. 46: carpets are used in Hagia 
ported Persian carpets are used during the tenth century Sophia; p. 147: mention of carpet manufacture in Con- 
in the Imperial palace; p. 11: rugs are imported by caravan stantinople. Compare also Erdmann, op. cit., pp. 270- 


from the Islamic East into the Byzantine Empire; p. 14: 274: remarks on Byzantine carpets. 
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The general aspect of the page resembles a rug in a striking way: the relation between 
main border, secondary borders, and center field is exactly that found in a rug. The design 
of the main border—an undulated vine with attached spirals and birds is a motif already 
found in late classic art. We find the same design covering triangular surfaces in ’Mshatta, 
where not only birds but also small quadrupeds enliven the foliage, and also in Samarra. 
In the ’Mshatta pattern the curved stems issue from an urn, just as in the border of the 
page. It is particularly interesting from the standpoint of rug design to observe the manner 
in which the Byzantine illuminator “gets round the corners.” Many a rug, otherwise 
perfect in design, fails in this respect. A solution by means of a corner urn is unknown in 
Islamic rug design, but such corner urns seem to have existed in late classic fabrics from 
Egypt.” 

Perhaps our page renders an early mediaeval type of rug border from which the later 


borders of spiral vines with birds developed. In Persian rugs of the sixteenth century the 
latter border motif is not rare.™ 


The design of the center field—an endless repeat of star octagons, with the points of 
each star touching those of the neighboring stars, and the spaces between forming cross 
stars—is frequent not only in textiles; the combination of octagonal stars with cross stars 
is most current in Persian tile revetments. Although I do not remember having seen such 
revetments in situ in Anatolia, extant fragments of octagonal stars prove that they existed 
also in Seljuk Anatolia. In the design of our Byzantine page the age-old motif has been 
slightly modified by slighty incurving the sides of the octagonal star, a change which 
produces a corresponding modification of the cross stars. This modified form of the 
octagonal star occurs already in very early fabrics which show clearly a late Hellenistic 
influence. I do not recall any rugs or reproductions of rugs with this pattern, with the 
exception of one: a rug design on a miniature from the manuscript of the Tekke of the 
Mevlevi Dervishes in Pera, which was written for Ali Mirza, the brother of Shah Ismail, 
in the late fifteenth century, shows an almost exact duplicate of the center field of our page 
(Fig. 33). In the well-known type of Turkish rugs often called Holbein rugs, we find 
an alternation of particolored octagons with particolored cross stars, the latter often 
adorned with attached forked arabesque leaves.“ And in certain rugs of the “frozen 
arabesque” type, we find a similar relation between octagons and cross stars skillfully 
hidden under the angular stems and arabesque leaves. These star and octagon designs 
must link up in some as yet unknown way with the later Turkestan rugs that show parti- 
colored octagons alternating with particolored cross-star motives. 





59. See Strzygowski, Asiens bildende Kunst, ’Mshatta: 
fig. 501; Samarra, fig. 502. 

60. Two small tapestry-woven squares in the collection 
ol Coptic textiles of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York show two undulated vines issuing from a motif the 
two scrolls of which seem to be the remains of an urn 
design (M. M. A. 89.18.229). I have not been able to find 
a clear representation of this motif in Coptic textiles. 
Urns with issuing short curved stems are found filling the 
eight corners of a star (M. M. A. 89.182.43). 

61. See Ancient Oriental Carpets, pl. 28, Persia, about 
1600 (Rockefeller collection); pl. 37, Persia, about 1600 


(Metropolitan Museum, New York); pl. 39, Persia, about 
1550 (Metropolitan Museum, New York). 

62. Fragments in Tchinili Kiosk Museum, Istanbul, and 
fragments of other tiles reproduced in Sarre, Islamische 
Kleinkunst, pl. XTX. 

63. A similar, but looser composition is on a Chinese 
fabric of the "Tang period in Falke, Seidenweberei, fig. 117, 
after Orimon Ruizan. 

64. For the “Holbein” type, see Martin, Carpets, fig. 
305; for the “frozen arabesque” type, see Sarre-Trenck- 
wald, op. cit., pl. 55. 
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Our page seems thus to offer a strange mixture of late classic, Byzantine, and Near 
Eastern influences. This mixture may be explained as follows: Textiles show clearly that 
the Byzantine fabrics of the Macedonian period and earlier underwent a strong Sassanian 
as well as an early Islamic influence. It is very probable that the Byzantine carpets, 
the existance of which has been proved by Ebersolt, were affected by similar influences. 


The border of our page shows an undulated vine pattern which is frequent not only in 
late classic and Byzantine art,® but also in Sassanian art.®* The resemblance of the 
structure of our border to that of later Persian border designs is also obvious. The border 
of our design might therefore be either a Byzantine rug border design which absorbed 
Eastern influences or it might be inspired by an Eastern forerunner of well-known rug 
borders. The border of our manuscript page might, therefore, show us an early Islamic 
border design originated under late Hellenistic inspiration, and might possibly be considered 
as the archetype of the later Persian rug borders with spiral stems. Considered from this 
point of view, the page becomes another example of the eternal give and take between 
Oriental and Western art. The problem of this interweaving of East and West is forever 
presenting itselfi—and so complex is the relationship that it will probably never be finally 
solved. 


I render myself account that the preceding paragraphs are of a slightly too speculative 
character. They may not, however, be entirely useless, especially in case additional 
material comes out of Egypt or Chinese Turkestan to shed more light on the early history 
of rugs and rug design. 


65. Compare such undulated vines in Coptic textiles. 66. Sassanian examples: see Smirnov, Argenterie Orient- 
See the above quoted fabric at the Metropolitan Museum, ale, pl. 56, fig. 90, and pl. 126, fig. 313. According to 
New York, number 89.18.229. Byzantine examples are Herzfeld also the rug represented at Taq i-Bostan, cf. 
very frequent; it is sufficient to mention the bronze doors Am Tor von Asien, fig. 44, p. 138; see however my remarks 
of Hagia Sophia. above. 





Diagram of Relief Shown in Fig. 19 




















THE ANCIENT 


SEALS FROM THE 


NEAR EAST IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM 


Old and Middle Persian Seals 
BY HANS HENNING VON DER OSTEN! 


HE Persian Empire of the Achaemenids, rising about the middle of the 

sixth century B. C., marked the climax of power of the ancient Near East. 

Politically and culturally it was the heir of all the ancient great empires, and 

for two centuries it was sovereign over the entire eastern world of antiquity. 

The power of the East declined with the downfall of the Achaemenids in 

333 B. C. Political predominance passed at that time to the western part of the ancient 
world when the western invaders under Alexander the Great conquered the Empire. Just 
as the Near East had previously succeeded in molding the earlier cultural and racial 
currents from the West into its make-up when they flooded over the bridgehead of Asia 
Minor or filtered through the few natural inlets of the Caucasus Mountains or the passes 


1. This study has been made under the auspices of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. I wish 
to thank Mr. Neilson Debevoise and Miss Alice Morrissy, 
of the Oriental Institute, for their assistance. My 
references to publications of Persian seals are to be inter- 
preted as follows: 


B=Brussels. Musées royaux des arts décoratifs et 
industriels. Catalogue des intailles et empreintes 
orientales des Musées royaux du Cinguantenaire, by 
Louis Speleers, Brussels, 1917. 


BH=Horn, Paul, and George Steindorff ed., Sas- 
sanidische Siegelsteine, Berlin, 1891 (K. Museen zu 
Berlin. Mitteilungen aus den orientalischen Samm- 
lungen, iv). 

BMH=Horn, Paul, Sasanidische Gemmen aus dem 
British Museum, in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, XLIV (1890), 650-78. 

BN=Paris. Bibliothéque Nationale. Département 
des médailles et antiqués. . . . Catalogue das cylindres 
orientaux et des cachets assyro-babyloniens, perses et 
syro-cappadociens . , by Louis Delaporte, Paris 
IgI0. 

Cl=Clereg, Louis de, Collection de Clercq. Catalogue 
méthodique et raisonné: antiquites assyriennes, cylindres 
orientaux, cachets, briques, bronzes, bas-reliefs, etc., by 
M. de Clercq, Paris, 1888-1903, 2 vols. 

L=Paris. Musée National du Louvre. Catalogue 
des cylindres, cachets et pierres gravées de style oriental 
. . . , by Louis Delaporte, Paris, 1920-23. 
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MW = Morgan, John Pierpont, Cylinders and other 
Ancient Oriental Seals in the Library of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Catalogued by William Hayes Ward, New 
York, 1909. 


MZ= Moscow. Russian Historical Museum. Gems 
of the State Historical Museum, by A. Zakharov, 
Moskow, 1928 (in Russian). 


OIW =Williams, Marion F., The collection of West- 
ern Asiatic Seals in the Haskell Oriental Museum 
(Oriental Institute), in American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, XLIV (1927-28), 232-53. 


PUM =Legrain, Leon, The culture of the 
Babylonians from their seals in the Collections of the 
Museum, Philadelphia, The University Museum, 
1925, 2 vols. 


S=Southesk, James Carnegie, earl of, Catalogue of 
the Collection of Antique Gems formed by James, ninth 
earl of Southesk, K. T., ed. by his daughter, Lady 
Helena Carnegie , London, 1908, 2 vols. 
in I. 

US =Casanowicz, Immanuel M., The Collection of 
Ancient Oriental Seals in the United States National 


Museum, in Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, 
LXIX, Art. 4, pp. 1-23, Washington, 1926. 


W = Weber, Otto, Altorientalische Siegelbilder . 
Leipzig, 1920, in Der Alte Orient . 
Jahrg. 


Tr 
> 27. G. £8. 
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over the northern Persian mountains near Merv and Balkh on its northern frontier, so it 
did not completely succumb to the cultural effects of that invasion. It was able to hold 
its position until the seventh century A. D. against further western currents. Then the 
Arabs, under the green banner of the Prophet, destroyed the Sassanid rule in Mesopotamia 
and Iran, came into control of the entire Near East, North Africa, and parts of Europe, 
and started a new era.” 


About the middle of the sixth century B. C., Cyrus, the Achaemenid, revolted success- 
fully against his sovereign, Astyages, king of the Medians. After founding an empire in 
the highlands Cyrus gradually expanded toward the west and south at the cost of the 
decadent Assyrian power, the feeble Neo-Babylonian Empire and the ephemeral states in 
Asia Minor. Cyrus conquered the whole territory of the ancient Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Hittite empires. Egypt was later added by his son, Cambyses. The third ruler of 
this dynasty, Darius I, organized the huge empire. Yet, like his predecessors, he was not 
able to quiet completely the restless nomads from the southern Russian plains and from 
Turkestan on the northern frontier. The eastward expansion of the Greeks, begun a few 
centuries earlier, gave the Achaemenians another political problem to solve. Lack of natural 
fortifications makes the Mediterranean coast of Asia Minor extremely vulnerable. Only a 
firm control of the Balkans and the Aegean Islands could guarantee the integrity of the 
western frontier of that large empire and its commercial control of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Military expeditions sent against the Greeks in 490 and 480 B. C. were unsuccessful, but 
the diplomatic skill of the Persian rulers soon brought many city states in Greece under 


political control. 


A turn in the situation, however, was brought about when the Greeks, until then 
disunited and constantly fighting each other, were consolidated under an able leader. 
Alexander the Great of Macedonia invaded the Persian Empire at the head of a Greco- 
Macedonian army and within a few years conquered its whole extent (335-330 B. C.). 
In spite of the fact that the Persian power had been weakened by the revolt and final loss 
of Egypt, by the struggles so common in the East between the pretenders to the crown, 
and the onslaught of nomadic tribes in the north, this conquest is one of the great military 
achievements of history. But it never resulted in that political and cultural dominance 
of which Alexander had dreamed, or the empire which he was about to organize when 
death overtook him in Babylon (323 B. C.). 


After the death of Alexander the Great his empire dissolved almost immediately. The 
greater part of the ancient Near East, with the exception of Egypt, came under the rule 
of the Seleucidae, the successors of Seleucus, one of the prominent generals in the army of 
Alexander the Great. Being mainly occupied with the western part of their empire along 


2. For Persian history see George Nathaniel Curzon, 1879; Geschichte Irans von den diltesten Zeiten bis zum 
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Persia and Persian Question, London, 1892. Hermann 
Alfred von Gutschmid, Geschichte Persiens zur Zeit der 
Seleuciden und Arsaciden, Leipzig, 1894; Geschichte Irdns 
und seiner Nachbarlinder von Alexander dem Grossen bis 
zum Untergang der Arsaciden, Tiibingen, 1888. Ernst 


Herzfeld, Patkuli . . . Berlin, 1924. A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906. Ferdi- 
nand Justi, Geschichte des Alten Persiens . . . Berlin, 





Ausgang der Sassaniden, Strassburg, 1896-1904. Eduard 
Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, Berlin, 1915, III. Theo- 
dor Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sassaniden, Leyden, 1879; Aufstitze zur persischen Ges- 
chichte, Leipzig, 1887. Justin V. PrdSek, Geschichte der 
Meder und Perser bis zur makedonischen Eroberung, Gotha, 
1906-10. For further bibliography see Clément Huart, 
La Perse antique et la civilisation Irannienne, Paris, 1925. 
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the Mediterranean Sea, the Seleucidae neglected the east and northeast, and soon lost 
Iran and Mesopotamia. 

Parthian tribes had flocked into Iran from the north. After a fierce struggle the 
Seleucidae had to give up these eastern provinces to the Parthians under the leadership of 
the Arsacidae. Like the Seleucidae they were foreigners in this territory and, ignoring 
the Iranian elements of the population, catered more to the Greek element in the cities 
founded by Alexander the Great or the Seleucidae. The Seleucid empire, like the rest of 
the diadochian states, finally collapsed under the weight of the advancing Roman armies. 
The Parthians became neighbors of the Romans. The East and the West clashed again. 
But the Romans could not subdue the Parthians. It was all they could handle to keep 
these “barbarians” away from the territories around the Mediterranean, where the 
pax Romana was established. 

For 500 years Iran bore the foreign yoke. Yet the obstinate conservatism of the Orient 
preserved the tradition of the Achaemenid Empire, especially in Persis, the homeland of 
this princely family. Ardshir of the house of Sassan revolted against Artabanus V, the 
Arsacid, and set up a second Persian Empire (226 A. D.), reéstablishing the traditions of 
the Achaemenians. Under the energetic and able kings this middle Persian Empire 
governed a territory which was nearly as large as that of the Achaemenians. In Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt, the eastern Roman Empire tried to hold its supremacy. Attempts 
to break into Mesopotamia provoked Sassanid retaliation and Valerian, the Byzantine 
emporer, was captured by the Sassanians (260 A. D.). For a long time each empire 
respected the other as equal and accepted a division of power in the Near East. Under 
Chosroes II, Parvez, the struggle began again, but this time the final one. In the beginning 
the Sassanians were victorious. Even Jerusalem surrendered and the Holy Cross was 
carried off to Persia. But at the end the Sassanid army was decisively beaten and Chosroes 
II died shortly after, assassinated by his own son. Enfeebled and torn by inner turmoil, 
the empire gradually collapsed, becoming an easy prey to the advancing Arabs (637 and 
742 A. D.). The invaders, at the same time, confined the power of Byzantium to the 
western part of Asia Minor and to Constantinople. Yezdegerd, the last Sassanid king, 
died, assassinated like Darius III, the last Achaemenid king, in the eastern provinces of 
the Persian Empire. 

Every great empire of the ancient Near East made distinctive contributions by its own 
peculiar culture and organization. The first Babylonian Empire was superior in govern- 
mental organization to the mere city states of the Sumero-Akkadian period. Trade and 
commerce were encouraged and individual rights were protected by an extensive law code. 
The Hittite Empire was a confederation, a new form of government at that time. It had 
a law code, the content of which approaches our own in ethical standards. Assyria, so 
often misjudged in history, was the first to establish regular provinces. Until then rulers 
had needed an army to collect the annual tributes from their vassal states. The empire 
of the Achaemenians enjoyed a governmental organization superior to any prior to it. 
Except that it was an absolute monarchy, it was much akin to our modern idea of govern- 
ment. The king was the state as in the empires preceding it. Although he was supposed to 
be almost divine, he did not insist upon self-glorification as did the rulers of Egypt and 

Assur. On his inscription at Behistun, Darius I does not call upon the god to curse and 
smash the head of him who dares destroy the inscription, but prays that those who preserve 
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it may be blessed. This inscription is in accord with the high standard of the Persian 
kingship and religion. 

Unlike their predecessors the Achaemenians were practically monotheists, keeping to 
the teaching of Zoroaster.* The one and only god was Ahura-Mazda, adored in the glare 
of the purifying fire. Ahriman, his antagonist and representative of the evil forces, was 
his most bitter enemy, against whom he waged continual war. The good was generally 
understood to be the victorious force. This highly cultured religion was soon influenced by 
local legends and later on by Greek mythology. The latter affected the Zoroastrian 
religion particularly during periods of Seleucid and Arsacid rule. When later the Persians, 
led by the Sassanians, took over their heritage of Achaemenid traditions, the belief in 
Ahura-Mazda again became the religion, but no more in the tolerant way of Achaemenid 
times, although a great number of lesser deities, survivals of “paganism” that had been 
wrought so firmly into the minds of the people, were worshiped. Among the more 
prominent was Anahita, probably the successor of one of the forms of Istar. The 
Achaemenid ruler, Artaxerxes II, had already erected statues in her honor. 


The art of the Achaemenid Empire,’ like its political organization, centered around the 
king and religion. The people in general did not accept or execute it. Like the empire 
itself it was a creation of the first Achaemenid kings and shows only slight variations under 
their successors.° 

With very few exceptions the monuments preserved are royal in origin. Their style is 
comywsed of a variety of artistic elements found all over the vast territory of the empire, 
reworked and adapted into something new. The architecture of the palaces of Pasargadae 
and Persepolis shows Egyptian elements, combined with the old Hittite dado-slab technique 
perfected by the Assyrians. The huge bulls flanking the doors at Persepolis are but little 
different from the /amassi of Assyrian palaces. This art had many elements of originality 
and was impregnated throughout with that seriousness with which the Achaemenid king 
regarded his duty as a ruler, as the representative of good fighting evil. The tombs of the 
Achaemenians are a distinctive feature. With the exception of three they are cut into the 
living rock, an old custom in Iran long before the Persian rule. The famous rock relief of 
Darius I had also its predecessors in much older rock carvings in the Zagros, Hittite, and 
Assyrian rock reliefs. The motives used are with few exceptions of ancient Oriental 


3. On Zoroastrian religion cf. Jackson, of. cil., and also 


Geography, History, and Antiquities of the Sassanian or New 
his articles in Journal of the American Oriental Society, XXI 


Persian Empire , London, 1876; The Sixth 
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(1900), pp. 160-84, and XXIV (1903), pp. 91-92. Cf. the 
books previously cited as well as the bibliography in 
Huart, op. cit. 

4. Ormonde Maddock Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, 
London, 1905. Marcel Auguste Dieulofoy, L’art antique 
de la Perse; Achéménides, Parthes, Sassanides, Paris, 
1884-89. Otto von Falke, Kwmnstgeschichte der Seiden- 
weberei, Berlin, 1913. Eugéne N. Flandin and Pascal 
Coste, Voyage en Perse, Paris, 1851. Ernst Emil Herzfeld, 
Am Tor von Asien, Felsdenkmale aus Iransheldenzeit, Berlin, 
1920; Pasargadae, Berlin, 1907. Hans Henning von der 
Osten, Seven Parthian Statuettes, in Art Bulletin, VIII 
(1925-26), pp. 169-74. Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez, 
Histoire deVart dans lV’ antiquiié, Vol. V, Paris, 1890. George 
Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy; or, The 


Great Oriental Monarchy; or, The Geography, History, and 
Antiquities of Parthia , London, 1873. Mikhail 
Ivanovich Rostovtsev, Iranians & Greeks in South Russia, 
Oxford, 1922. Friedrich Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien, 
Berlin, 1922. Friedrich Sarre and Ernst Herzfeld, Iranische 
Felsreliefs, Berlin, 1910; Archdologische Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigris-Gebiet, Berlin, 1911-20. J. Smirnov, Argenterie 
Orientale, St. Petersburg, 1909. F. Stolze and F. C. 
Andreas, Persepolis, Berlin, 1882. Karl Woermann, 
Geschichte der Kunst alter Zeiten und Volker, I and II, 
Leipzig and Vienna, 1915. Cf. Also the previously cited 
books as well as the bibliography in Huart, op. cit. 

5. For illustrations see Friedrich Sarre, Die Kunst des 
alien Persien, pl. 52, nos. 1 and 2. 
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character often found in the previous cultures. Fragments of a monument, probably of a 
satrap in Asia Minor, have been found at Ereghli. Its Greek character is evident, though 
whether it was made by Greek artists or only inspired by the freer Greek art is uncertain. 

The Hellenistic invasion brought the Achaemenid art to an abrupt end, but did not 
substitute any popular art to speak of. Greek or, better, Hellenistic art and culture lived 
a separate life in the cities and never succeeded in obtaining a foothold in the rural sections 
of Mesopotamia or Iran. The Arsacidae especially tried to combine this new culture with 
the old, an aim which perhaps only an Alexander the Great could have accomplished. 
But the result is appalling. The products, when not purely Hellenistic, are often hybrid 
freaks such as that shown in Fig. A.°® 

These two utterly different expressions of artistic feeling, the stern magical art of the 
Orient and the more gentle and human art of Greece, could not be harmonized. 


The rise of the Sassanians continued the progress made under the Achaemenians. 
Oriental art triumphed. The same representations and standardized scenes reappear, 
but the style is new and enterprising. The Greek spirit is lacking, but the material 
is mastered in the Greek manner. In huge rock reliefs of imposing beauty, silver vessels, 
and tapestries of nearly perfect design, this last development of ancient Oriental art 
produced masterpieces. 

The glyptic of these four periods is, of course, the direct reflection of the monumental 
art. In classifying these small stones, no claim is made that they originated during the 
exact historical period to which they are attributed. The classification indicates, rather, a 
stylistic relationship to the different groups of monumental art. Only pieces which show 
datable inscriptions or appear as impressions on datable documents may be accepted as 
absolutely dated. But one has to be careful even then, as not infrequently such seals may 
have descended as heirlooms from generation to generation.’ 

As to the form of the seals of the Achaemenid period, the “Assyrian” cone seal with 
hexagonal, round, or oval base predominated, although seal cylinders were still in use. 
Scarabs and scaraboids with purely Achaemenid designs appear also. One type of the 
“Hittite” seal was revived. The Greco-Persian gems often have not only the base but 
also the other faces decorated by an engraving (Fig. B).* Chalcedonies and related semi- 
precious stones were the materials preferred, but hematite, jasper, and limestones were also 
used. 

The execution of the engravings varies. In general the workmanship does not surpass 
the technique of the best Assyrian pieces. A great part of the seal cylinders show the same 


6. This illustration is taken from Gisela M. A. Richter, William King, Antique Gems . . . , London, 1860; 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art Catalogue of Engraved The Handbook of Engraved Gems, London, 1866, Joachim 





Gems of the Classical Style, New York, 1920, pl. 82, no. 412. 
Contrary to Miss Richter’s opinion, this piece is not 
necessarily a fake. It may have been made during the late 
Seleucid or the Arsacid period by an artist whose faulty 
knowledge of Greek design or lack of technical skill 
accounts for the sketchy execution and misrepresentation 
of details. For the use of seal cylinders with Greco- 
Persian design see William Hayes Ward, Seal Cylinders of 
Western Asia, Washington, D. C., 1910, p. 355, fig. 1215. 

7. The glyptic of the ancient Near East has had very 
summary treatment. On this subject consult Charles 


Ménant, Les pierres gravées dela Haute-Asie; récherches sur 
la glyptique orientale . . . , Paris, 1883-86. A. Furt- 
wiingler, Die Antiken Gemmen, Berlin, pl. I: 11-16, 
pp. 116-25. William Hayes Ward, op. cit., chaps. lviii-lx. 
Louis J. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres orientaux et des 
cachets . . . dela Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1910, 
pp. xx, xl-xlii. Leon Legrain, The Culture of the Babylonians 
from Their Seals in the Collections of the Museum, Phila- 
delphia, University Museum, 1925. 

8. This illustration is taken from Richter, op. cit., 
pl. 19, no. 55. 
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engraving technique as the pieces of the second Assyrian period. The Greco-Persian gems 
which show the superior Greek execution and artistic liberty in the representation of the 
scenes and figures are exceptions. It would be difficult to say whether they are the work 
of Persian craftsmen or whether they were made by Greek artists at the royal court. 
(Fig. C).° 

The subjects of the engravings are mostly further developments of ancient Oriental 
scenes: the hero now pictured as the king himself in the typical Persian dress—wide 
flowing trousers, long-sleeved jacket, and cidaris—in combat with or victorious over 
various kinds of animals representing the evil powers. There are unicorns, bulls, lions, 
and horses with gracefully curled wings. Hunting scenes, especially frequent on Greco- 
Persian stones, military scenes, representations of worshipers before the fire altar with the 
winged disk with the bust of Ahura-Mazda above them are all common. Frequently there 
are inscriptions in cuneiform characters or Aramaeic.” 


We cannot attribute seals to the Seleucid period with any degree of certainty. We 
know from impressions on the clay tablets of this era that many Greek gems were used as 
seals.“ A survival of the stereotyped scene of Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian times—a 
worshiper before divine symbols—appears on the clay tablets. The capricorn is the most 
frequent of the imaginary animals. Except for the increase in flat stones the shapes may 
have been similar to those of the Achaemenid period.” 


As with the Seleucid period, it is very hard to attribute stones with engravings definitely 
to the Parthian time. Some seals, however, can be said to belong either to the late Seleucid 
or Parthian period. The motives of the Assyrian cone seals may still have been in use in 
Mesopotamia. The Parthian effort at imitating the Greek manner of representing human 
heads and busts may have resulted in designs such as are shown in Figs. 17 and 18. Purely 
Oriental subjects in a comparatively free style may have been frequent.” 


In contrast with these two last groups, some pieces of Sassanid glyptic art are master- 
pieces. The typical form is a globular seal with an oval base. It is flattened on two sides 
and has a large transverse perforation so that it has a certain resemblance to a finger ring 
(Figs. E, 1-8). Sometimes the back is ornamented with a geometrical design in relief. This 
form is a derivation of the hemispheroid seal which is frequent. Its origin, in turn, may 
have been the “ Assyrian” cone seal. Toward the end of the Sassanid Empire all kinds of 
shapes were used. Hellenistic influence had spread from Bactria to India, where it affected 





! 
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g. The coin here illustrated is loaned to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art by Mr. E. T. Newell. 

1o. Achaemenid seals in the following collections (here 
and in notes 6 and 8 only the most important collections 
have been cited): B: Nos. 550, 554a, 555, 561, 707, 708, 
E 3077. BN: Nos. 390-405, 501, 502, 631-45. Cl.: Vol. I, 
Text, Nos. 362, 364, 368, 360, 375-83, 362 bis, 370 bis, 
375 bis; Vol. II, Text, Nos. 58, 60-63, 76, 55 bis, 60 bis, 
62 bis, 102 bis. L: pl. 48:20; pl. 52:16-19; pl. 54:31; 
pl. 90:17-19; pl. 91:21, 24-28; pl. 92:38-44; pl. 107:24-31; 
pl. r21:1-4. MW: Nos. 274, 275, 281. PUM: Nos. 660-64, 
801-969, 982-97. S: Q v 34. US: pl. 17:3; pl. 20:2. 
W (seals mostly in the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Vorderasiatische Abteilung): Nos. 309, 313, 316, 331, 332, 


504, 507, 523, 524. Cf. also Dalton, op. cit., for beautiful 
pieces in the British Museum. 

11. For illustrations see Louis Speleers, Catalogue des 
intailles et empreintes orientales des Musées royaux du 
Cinquantenaire, Brussels, 1917, pp. 231-32, 236, 237; nos. 
199, 205, 206. 

12. As a separation is very hard, gems probably of 
Seleucid and Arsacid times are listed together. Cuneiform 
tablets of the Seleucid period often have impressions of all 
kinds of gems on them. B: Nos. 196-203. Cl.: Vol. I, 
Text, No. 410; Vol. II, Text, No. 70. L: pl. 52:20-21; 
pl. 54:33, 39-46; pl. 92:6; pl. 107:42-43; pl. 122:1-6; 
pl. 123:1-6. S: Q ¥ 34. 
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the Gandharan art,” and with the expansion and consolidation of the Sassanid Empire it 
exerted a new influence upon the royal artisans. The materials used are principally 
chalcedony, agate, carnelian, and hematite. For the smaller stones with flatter shapes, 
garments, lapis-lazuli, banded agate, and nicolo are often employed. The technique of the 
engravings shows much variety. Besides skillfully and neatly engraved stones, there are 
others with rough and careless work. Typically Sassanid is a certain roundness of form of 
all subjects represented. 


Nothing definite can be said about the relative chronology of the various pieces. Many 
seals differing widely in execution may be contemporary. Some may have been made for 
the king or nobles of the court by prisoners of war or by artists especially called to Ctesiphon 
from the western or eastern provinces of the empire, while others may have been made by 
provincial artisans for the common people. Various themes are used as seal pictures. The 
human figure is frequent and many real portraits in profile or en face appear. Winged 
demons and pictures of the female deity Anahita are also within the repertoire of the 
Sassanid artisan. A human hand, horsemen hunting, and worshipers in connection with 
fire altars are common designs. The winged horse, lion, ram, stag, and the humpbacked 
bull (zebu), as well as fabulous monsters, composite animals and birds, like griffons, are 
used. Other designs use a floating ribbon, a pair of gracefully curled wings, and often 


Pahlavi inscriptions.“ There is a symbol or monogram used, the exact meaning of which is 
yet unknown. 


About the middle of the seventh century A. D. the Moslems conquered Persia. The 
holy fires of Ahura~-Mazda were never completely extinquished by the followers of the 
Prophet. They were kept burning in secret and hidden places and so the religion of 
Zoroaster survives until the present day. 


Sassanid art was taken over and developed further by the Arab conquerors, and remains 
alive up to present times. Textile ornaments especially have come down to us through the 
medium of Byzantine and Sassanid art.’® There is practically no culture in Europe or Asia 


which has not, at one time or another, shown in its artistic expression the influence of this 
old Oriental art. 


13. Cf. Albert Griinwedel, . . . Buddhistische Kunst in 
Indien . . . , Berlin, 1900 (or Buddhist Art in India, 
London, 1901). Alfred Charles Auguste Foucher, L’art 
gréco-bouddhique du Gandhdra ., Paris, 1905. 

14. Sassanian seals have attracted the attention of 
scholars especially on account of their inscriptions. Cf. 
Paul Horn and Georg Steindorff, Sassanidische Siegelsteine, 
in K6énigliche Museen zu Berlin, Mittheilungen aus den 


69 bis, 85 bis, 93 bis, 94 bis, 99 bis, 103 bis, 109 bis, 110 bis; 
110 ter, 111 bis, 112 bis, 115 bis, 122 bis. L: pl. 6:8-15, 
pl. 55:1-72; pl. 56:1-58; pl. 108:7-10, 24-44; pl. 109:1-62; 
pl. r11:1-62. MW: Nos. 278(?), 311-23. MZ: Nos. 15-17, 
21-36, 38, 39, 44-106, 111. OIW: Nos. 57, 59-63, 65, 66, 
91-96. PUM: Nos. 711, 719, 723-31, 744-51, 759) 771-74, 
778-800. S: P 1-7, 9-14, 20-28, 30. US: pl. 14:3; pl. 
18:7-9; pl. 19:1, 4-8; pl. 20:3-4. Furtwiaingler, op. cit., pp. 


orientalischen Sammlungen, Heft IV, Berlin, 1891; Horn, 
Sasanidische Gemmen aus dem British Museum, in Zeit- 
schrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, XLIV, 
1890; also books cited in note 5. The following seals are 
probably Sassanian: B: Nos. 458, 467, 503, 557, 657, 658, 
554 b. Cl: Vol. II, Text, Nos. 65-69, 81-93, 94-153, 


369-71, 459; pl. L:50; pl. LXI:57; pl. LXII:22. Choice 
gems in Friedrich Sarre, of. cit., pl. 142. 


15. See Herzfeld, Der Wandschmuck der Banten von 
Samarra und seine Ornamentik, Berlin, 1923. 


16. Otto von Falke, op. cit. 
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NOTES TO THE SEALS 


ACHAEMENID SEALS 


Fig. 1. The Achaemenid version of the old motive of 
good fighting evil. The king is the hero who, as representa- 
tive of Ahura-Mazda, is killing evil represented by a 
monster. This scene is very often used both on cone seals 
and cylinder seals, varying, of course, in details. The king 
is sometimes shown actually killing the monster with a 
short sword (see PUM, No. 936), or menacing it with bow 
and arrow (PM, No. 951), or with a lance (L, pl. 91:28). 
In a few instances the hero is a monster, i. ¢., a merman 
(BN, No. 392), or a scorpion-man (Ward, of cit., fig. 630). 
The winged disk and animals appear together with the king 
and monster in some pieces, taking part in the fight (see 
Ward, op cit., figs. 630, 1129; S, Qc 34; W, No. 504). 
It is not easy to determine whether these are supposed to 
have magical content or are merely hunting scenes. The 
monster appears variously as a winged unicorn, a lion, a 
horse, an antelope, etc., as well as a human-headed 
composite animal. 

Figs. 2-4. The triumph of good over evil is also a 
common motive with many variants. The king stands on 
one ot two animals (cf. Cl., Vol. I, No. 375). On cylinder 
BN, No. 402, the king figure is duplicated to give a 
symmetrical design. He holds the monsters by their horns 
(Cl, Vol. I, Nos. 379-80), throats (Cl., Vol. I, No. 377), 
or hind legs as in Fig. 4. On a few pieces the king is re- 
placed by the Egyptian god Bes (W, No. 316 and PUM, 
No. 925). 

Figs. 5-6. Winged monsters of all kinds are a favored 
motive in Achaemenid art. They appear singly or in pairs 
arranged symmetrically, as, for instance, facing each other, 
a sacred tree between them and above, the winged disk 
(BN, No. 399). Sometimes the sacred tree is replaced by 
the bust of Ahura-Mazda (W, No. 4642), or a fire altar 
(BN, Nos. 400, 401). Another subject shows three fore- 
parts of winged monsters disposed like spokes in a wheel 
around the axle, and suggesting the rapid motion of a 
wheel (PUM, Nos. 869-85). In Fig. 6, the two crossed 
sticks may represent a fire altar. 


SELEUCID OR ARSACID 


It is rather difficult, as already noted, to attribute 
glyptic objects to either Seleucid or Arsacid times, although 
it may be evident that they originated during one of these 
two periods. 

Fig. 7. The hunter succumbing to the animal reminds 
one of Greco-Persian pieces, although it is very frequent 
on so-called “North Syrian” stones. 

Figs. 8-9. These two stones show clearly Greek influence. 
I am inclined to date them in the Arsacid period as the 
“barbaric” element shows rather strongly. 


Figs. 10-12. This subject, used until Seleucid times in 
Mesopotamia, is similar to those on Assyrian or Neo- 
Babylonian cylinders or cone seals. An exact dating of 
such pieces is impossible, unless they appear as impressions 
on clay tablets or in connection with objects which we are 
able to date. Cf. L, pl. 121:1b, 3; Menant, of. cit., pl. 
IX:3. Fig. 1o shows the kneeling worshiper wearing 
trousers. In Fig. 11 he wears the typical Iranian beshlik. 


Fig. 12 shows Greek influence in the advanced technique 
of its execution. 


SELEUCID 


Fig. 13. The capricorn is frequent in impressions on 
Seleucid cuneiform tablets, so that the attribution of the 
stone to this period seems justified. Cf. L, pl. 122:4a, 6. 


ARSACID 


Fig. 14a. A typical mounted Iranian warrior wearing 
the bashlik. b. The erotic scene appears frequently on 
glyptic objects of this period (see L, pl. 52:20”, 21). This 
was a popular subject for small terra cotta plates of 
Sumero-Akkadian and Babylonian times. It may have 
some ritual meaning (Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichungen 
der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, Vol. 51, p. 63). Com- 
pare a seal cylinder of the Sumero-Akkadian period in the 
collection of Mrs. Edward Robinson, New York (Fig. D). 


ARSACID OR SASSANID 


Figs. 15-28. All belong either to the Arsacid or Sassanid 
period. For a great number of stones which show no 
typical Sassanid characteristics it is very hard to make a 
definite division. 

Figs. 16 and 28. Fig. 16 reminds one of the representa- 
tion of a Parthian on a terra cotta tablet shown in Sarre, 
op. cit., pl. 65. The combination of a man, a fire altar, and 
a composite animal, as shown on Fig. 28, is very common 
on Sassanid stones (cf. BH, No. 1079). 

Figs. 17-20. A border of small dots or lines around the 
actual design may be substituted for Pahlavi inscriptions. 


Figs. 21-27. Seemingly the very conventionalized rep- 
resentation of a bearded man, legs spread, holding two 
sticks, and standing over an animal. The meaning of this 
motive and a similar one showing two men beside each 
other is at present unknown, but it appears frequently 
(Cl., Vol. II, No. 71). Seal S, No. o 9 shows a nude, 
winged goddess in similar position. 


SASSANID 


Figs. 29-133 are mostly Sassanid and, to simplify 
matters and to avoid the necessity of making extremely 
difficult and often impossible distinction, they are classified 
as such. 


Figs. 29-40. Stags are very frequent in Sassanid art, 
especially in textiles. This series gives also good examples 
of the three most common types of the cutting technique: 
Fig. 29, crude, flat, and angular; Figs. 30-37, crude, but 
fuller and inclined to deeper, rounded forms; Figs. 38-40, 
good Sassanid technique. Notice the typical Sassanid 
floating ribbons in Figs. 39-40. 

Fig. 41. Wings surmounted by human or animal busts 
are frequent. Cf. Figs. 119 and 123; also BH, No. 1386. 

Fig. 48. The peacock is a favored subject for Sassanid 
textiles and silverware. 

Fig. 51. Elephant head shows Indian influence. Cf. 
the relief on the T4q i bust4n (Ernst Herzfeld, Am Tor von 
Asien, pls. XLVI, XLVI). 
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Figs. 53-55. The animal fight is a very old Oriental 
motive probably representing certain astrological con- 
stellations. The design is often such, as in Fig. 55, that 
whichever way the stone is held the animal on top appears 
to be victorious, regardless of whether it is the lion or a 
less aggressive quadruped (Sarre and Herzfeld, op. cit., p. 
46; BH, Nos. 1343 ff., and 1440 ff.). 

Figs. 56-57. A prototype of this motive seems to have 
been separate animals one over the other, back to back 
(BH, No. 1292; L, pl. 56:2). 

Figs. 59-60. Perhaps the human hand was used thus 
as a protection against the evil eye. 

Figs. 61-62. The human-faced, winged bull (Jamassu) 
in Sassanid style. On seal BH, No. 1132, it appears in a 
crouching position. 

Fig. 63. The last degree of conventionalization of the 
Assyrian winged demon, or the winged, nude goddess of 
“Hittite” cylinders (L. pl. 91:3-5; pl. 97:4; S, No. o 25). 

Fig. 72. The excecution is especially fine. 

Figs. 75-76. The end of the griffon’s tail becomes a 
purely decorative design common in Sassanid art. 

Figs. 78-81. Lions showing the typical Sassanid form: 
Scorpions seem to appear frequently with the lions, as in 
Fig. 78 (see L, pl. 110:35-37), or alone (see BH, No. 847). 

Figs. 82-87. Humpbacked bulls or zebus. On some 
pieces appears an interesting combination of the fore part 
of a zebu or a lion with the hind part of a fish (BH, Nos. 
1185, 1278). 

Figs. 88-98. The meaning of these symbols or mono- 
grams is as yet unknown. Similar designs appear on 
earlier pieces (S, No. Qc 35; BN, No. 642). Sometimes the 
designs appear on headdresses of persons (BMH, Nos. 
23, 568, 569; L, pl. 110:57; Sarre, op. cit., pl. 18), and 
with other representations (BH, No. 997; BM, No. 572; 
S, No. P 20). 

Fig. 101. There is a similar motive on Achaemenid 
stones with the fore parts of animals instead of wings. 
Cf. BH, No. 1583; L, pl. 110:57. 

Fig. 102. The combination of star and crescent is 
frequent in Sassanid art. It appears sometimes at the 
beginning and end of inscriptions (BH, Nos. 1002, 1057). 

Figs. 103-5. All three perhaps representations of 
Anahita. The figure in Figs. 103 and 104 seems to be in a 
shrine (cf. L, pl. 111:18). Compare Fig. 105 with MW, 
No. 278, Anahita holding a ring. 

Fig. 106. A Sassanid lady with her servant. For other 
domestic scenes, see Menant, op. cit., II, pl. [X:2, and 
BMH, Nos. 607 and 642. 


Fig. 107. Compare Sassanid version of the hero 
triumphing over animals with Figs. 3-4. This, as well as 
the motives of the hero fighting the animal or monster 
(BH, Nos. 861, 1578), and the hero on a horse with a lance 
(BMH, No. 657; L, pl. 111:28), is frequent in Sassanid art. 

Figs. 108 and 110@. A common Sassanid motive of a 
winged figure holding a ring decorated with long, floating 
ribbons, the symbol of divine power. On the rock reliefs 
it is usually Ahura-Mazda himself presenting the king 
with this symbol of power (Sarre and Herzfeld, op. cit., 
pl. V). On the Tq i bustfin appears a winged genie, 
resembling a Nike, with a ring (Herzfeld, Am Tor von 
Asien, pl. XXXVI). Varieties show the conferring of the 
ring by a male or female person, with or without wings 
(L, pl. 111:22, 29; BH, No. 1104; BMH, No. 484). 

Fig. 109. Perhaps a derivation of the nude goddess of 
“Hittite” seals in a similar position. Common in Sassanid 
glyptic and metal art. 

Fig. 1106. The engravings on the back are perhaps 
executed in recollection of seal cylinders. Probably astral 
representations. 


Fig. 111. Compare this with L, pl. 54:39 and pl- 
III:19. 

Fig. 112. Two worshipers (priests?) holding barsam 
bundles before a fire altar. Cf. BH, Nos. 865 and 2155 
for variations of this scene. 


Fig. 113. Statue of Anahita and worshiper. 


Figs. 114-33. Many such busts on Sassanid seals are, of 
course, only imaginary portraits, but some of them may 
be accepted as real portraits, especially if kings who may 
be identified by their crowns are represented (Herzfeld, 
op. cit., pp. 60 ff.; Sarre and Herzfeld, op. cit., figs. 31-33; 
Sarre, op. cit., pl. 144). The majority of busts are in 
profile. A few are en face (see Sarre, op. cit., pl. 142:2; 
BH, No. 1054; BMH, Nos. 536, 605). As endings of the 
busts frequently a pair of wings is used, sometimes up- 
turned (see Sarre, op. cit., pl. 142:4; BM, No. 628). Stars 
or palmettes are used also. Seal Cl., Vol. II, No. 151 shows 
a human bust en face ended by a Sassanid symbol or 
monogram. Of the busts with pictures of women, many 
may be pictures of Anahita. Fig. 123 is one of the finest 
Sassanid gems known and can be compared only with the 
gem of Bahram Ghor in the British Museum (Sarre and 
Herzfeld, op. cit., fig. 31). Fig. 130 may be a Roman gem 
with the Pahlavi inscription added later. Figs. 131 and 
132 perhaps do not actually belong to the Sassanid group. 
Fig. 131 may be Indian or “Bactrian” and Fig. 132 
suggests a Semite type. The two small crosses on Fig. 133 
suggest a Christian owner. 
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Fig. 1. Milky chalcedony, partly discolored by heat. 
Cone, with horizontally perforated rounded top and 
slightly convex, circular base. 

20 X 21 mm. 

A bearded man, wearing the cidaris and a long, richly 
decorated garment, holds with one hand a winged and 
horned monster by the throat and in the other hand a 
weapon. Between these two figures appears a small altar 
or offering table. 

Accession number 93.17.52. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 2. Brownish limestone. Cylinder, perforated length- 
wise. 21 X If mm. 

A bearded man wearing the cidaris, wide flowing trousers 
and long sleeved jacket, holds with each hand a winged 
unicorn by the throat. 

Accession number 26.31.378. Bequest of R. B. Seager. 

Fig. 3. Blue chalcedony, discolored by heat. Cone, 
with rounded top horizontally perforated and slightly 
convex oval base. 

15 x 18x 24 mm. 
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A bearded man wearing the cidaris, wide flowing 
trousers and a long sleeved jacket, holds in each hand the 
hind leg of a lion. The heads of the lions are turned 
upward. 

Accession number L 2364.24. Loaned by Mr. W. G. 
Beatty. 

Published: The Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (cited hereafter as M. M. A. Bulletin), XX (1925) 
p. 83, fig. 3. 

Fig. 4. Blue chalcedony. Cone, with a horizontally 
perforated rounded top and a slightly convex, oval base. 

16x 17 X 20 mm. 

A bearded man wearing the cidaris, wide flowing 
trousers and a long sleeved jacket holds in each hand a 
human-headed winged sphinx by one hind leg. He is shown 
standing on the back of a kneeling unicorn. 

Accession number 86.11.31. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 5. Milky chalcedony, partly reddish, spotted. Cone 
seal with rounded top horizontally perforated, and a 
slightly convex, oval base. ° 

13 x 16x 24mm, 

A human-headed winged sphinx wearing the cidaris 
lying before a design like a highly conventionalized sacred 
tree. 

Accession number 93.17.48. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 6. Yellowish chalcedony. Cone sea! with rounded 
top horizontally perforated, and a slightly convex, oval 
base. 

10 X 13 X 21 mm. 

A winged monster with a bearded human head wearing 
the cidaris seated before an object made of cressed sticks. 
Part of the design is chipped off. 

Accession number 93.17.23. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 7. Bluish chalcedony. Scaraboid, with horizontal 
perforation. 

Ir x13 x6mm. 

A bearded man with a lance is attacked by a bear. 

Accession number 86.11.23. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 8. Banded agate. Disk-shape, horizontally per- 
forated with slightly convex back and circular base. 

18x 9 mm. 

A winged horse jumps against a man holding a lance. 

Accession number L 2364. 26. Loaned by Mr. W. G. 
Beatty. 


Fig. 9. Carnelian. Disk-shape, horizontally perforated 
with slightly convex back and circular base. 

16 x 6 mm. 

A nude man with a lance on a galloping horse. Two 
lines behind his neck and back seem to indicate a flowing 
coat. 

Accession number L 2364.25. Loaned by Mr. W. G. 
Beatty. 


Fig. 10. Rock crystal. Cone with horizontally per- 
forated rounded top and slightly convex, circular base. 

17 X 20 mm. 

A bearded worshiper kneeling in adoration before a 
sacred tree, above which appears a winged disk. 

Accession number 93.17.43. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 11. Bluish chalcedony. Cone, with rounded top, 
horizontally perforated, and a slightly convex, oval base. 
14x12x i8 mm. 


A worshiper in adoration before a sacred tree appearing 
within a crescent. Above him is a six-pointed star. 

Accession number 86.11.37. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Published: Metropolitan Museum of Art, Handbook 
(cited hereafter as M. M. A. Handbook), No. 12, p. 46, 
no. 35 (without illustration), 


Fig. 12. Bluish chalcedony. Cone, with rounded top 
horizontally perforated, and a slightly convex, oval base. 

15 X 23 mm. 

A bearded worshiper in a long, richly decorated garment 
stands in adoration before a sacred tree. In the field 
appear a winged disk and a six-pointed star. 

Accession number 86.11.32. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Published: M.M.A. Handbook No. 12, p. 46, no. 7 
(without illustration). 

Fig. 13. Banded agate. Hemispheroid, horizontally 
perforated, with oval base. 

13 X 14X14 mm. 

A goat-fish, or capricorn. Above it, in the field, a 
crescent. 

Accession number 93.17.54. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 14. Brownish limestone. Cone, with a horizontally 
perforated rounded top and a slightly convex, circular 
base. 

16 x 22 mm. 

Base: A horseman wearing the bashlik and holding two 
lances. Side: Erotic scene. 

Accession number 93.17.17. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 15. Bronze. Cone, with a clamped protuberance, 
whose top has been broken off, with an oval base. The 
upper end was probably a suspension ring. 

13X17 X17 mm. 

A human figure mounted on a horse threatens with bow 
and arrow a lion standing on its hind legs. 

Accession number 86.11.241. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 16. Bronze. Globe, with nearly oval base and 
very wide transverse perforation. 

17x 18x 16 mm. 

A human figure, front view, with crossed arms. In the 
field on one side appears an oblong object probably 
representing a fire altar, on the other side a winged horse. 
Above the representation, a very worn Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 93.17.16. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 17. Hematite. Hemispheroid, with nearly circular 
base and a transverse perforation. 

9x10x 10mm. 

The bust of a man, his head in profile surrounded by 
border of dots. 

Accession number 99.22.58. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 18. Hematite. Hemispheroid, with circular base 
and transverse perforation. 

13 X 10 mm. 

The profile bust of a man surrounded by border of dots. 

Accession number 99.22.57. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 19. Hematite. Hemispheroid, with nearly circular 
base and a transverse perforation. 

7x5 mm. 

A crouching winged animal. 

Accession number 93.17.39. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 20. Bronze. Globe, with nearly oval base and very 
wide transverse perforation. 
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10 X 12x 10mm. 

A standing quadruped. 

Accession number 93.17.13. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 21. Gray chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with nearly 
circular base and transverse perforation. 

20X17 mm. 

A bearded man, front view, both arms outstretched and 
holding in each hand a stick or lance decorated at the end 
with a star(?) stands with spread legs above an animal. 

Accession number C E 4 (Cesnola collection 4412). 

Published: Metropolitan Museum of Art, Handbook of 
the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus, by John 
D. Myres, New York, 1914 (cited hereafter as M. M. A. 
Handbook, Cesnola), p. 449 (without illustration). 

Fig. 22. Brownish chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with 


slightly convex, nearly circular base and transverse per- 
foration. 


21 X1I mm. 

Same representation as Fig. 21 with the animal omitted. 

Accession number 93.17.9. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 23. Banded agate. Globe, with a nearly oval base 
and a transverse perforation. 

12X15 xX 20mm. 

Same representation as Fig. 21. 

Accession number 93.17.8. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 24. Milky chalcedony. Globe, with slightly con- 
vex, nearly oval base and transverse perforation. 

22 X 20x 22 mm. 

Same representation as Fig. 22. 

Accession number 93.17.6. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 25. Yellowish chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with cir- 
cular base and transverse perforation. 

30 X 22 mm. 

Same representation as Fig. 21. 

Accession number 93.17.5. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 26. Milky chalcedony with dendrite marks- 
Hemispheroid, with circular base and transverse per- 
foration. 

22x18 mm. 

Same representation as Fig. 21. 

Accession number 93.17.7. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 27. Yellowish chalcedony with dendrite marks. 
Hemispheroid, with nearly circular base and transverse 
perforation. 

22 xX 20 mm. 

Same representation as Fig. 21. 

Accession number 93.17.10. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 28. Hematite. Hemispheroid, with nearly circular 
base and transverse perforation. 

19 xX 10mm. 

A human figure is standing before an ibex. Behind the 
figure appear traces of a scarcely recognizable object, 
probably the representation of a fire altar. 

Accession number 93.17.38. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 29. Reddish chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with cir- 
cular base and transverse perforation. 

10 x 8 mm. 

Crouching stag surrounded by a border of dots. 

Accession number 99.22.64. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 30. Reddish chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with oval 
base and transverse perforation. 


II X13 X15 mm. 
Standing stag. 
Accession number 93.17.33. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 31. Onyx. Globe, with oval base and transverse 
perforation. 

14x 12x18 mm. 

Standing stag before a branch-like design. Over his 
back appears a six-pointed star. 

Accession number 26.31.367. Bequest of R. B. Seager. 


Fig. 32. Rock crystal. Globe, with two flattened sides, 
nearly oval base, and transverse perforation. 

10x 6x Ir mm. 

Crouching stag. In the field above its back appears a 
six-pointed star. 

Accession number 99.22.71. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 33. Hematite. Hemispheroid, with circular base 
and transverse perforation. 

19 X 12 mm, 

Crudely engraved crouching stag. 

Accession number 93.17.41. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 34. Hematite. Hemispheroid, with circular base 
and transverse perforation. 

13 X12 mm. 

Crouching stag. 

Accession number 99.22.51. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 35. Hematite. Globe, with nearly oval base and 
wide transverse perforation. 

I2X14X12mm. 

Crouching or jumping quadruped. 

Accession number C E 6 (Cesnola collection 4414). 

Published: M. M.A. Handbook, Cesnola, p. 449 (without 
illustration). 


Fig. 36. Hematite. Hemispheroid, with circular base 
and transverse perforation. 

12x 10 mm. 

Crouching stag surrounded by a border of dots. 

Accession number D 851. Estate of M. Th. Davis. 


Fig. 37. Brown chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with oval 
base and transverse perforation. 

10 X 11X13 mm. 

Crouching stag surrounded by a border of dots. 

Accession number 99.22.48. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 38. Yellow chalcedony with dendrite marks. 
Hemispheroid, with circular base and transverse perfora- 
tion. 

8x9 mm. 

Crouching stag before a branch. Above its back appears 
a crescent. 

Accession number 86.11.50. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 39. Hematite. Hemispheroid, with nearly circular 
base and transverse perforation. 

13 X 12 mm. 

Crouching stag with head turned backward. Around 
its neck a large, flowing ribbon. Little lines around the 
stag at the border of the base may be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 99.22.47. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 40. White chalcedony. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and transverse perforation. 

13 x18x 19 mm. 
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Walking stag head turned backward and a floating 
ribbon around its neck. 

Accession number C E 5 (Cesnola collection 4413). 

Published: M. M.A. Handbook, Cesnola, p. 449 (without 
illustration). 


Fig. 41. Brown chalcedony. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base and transverse perforation. 

24 X 20 X 22 mm. 

A pair of wings surmounted by neck and head of a ram. 

Accession number 26.31.373. Bequest of R. B. Seager. 

Fig. 42. Yellow chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with two 
flattened sides, oval base, and transverse perforation. 

12x13x18 mm. 

Standing bird before a small cross. 

Accession number 99.22.63. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 43. Carnelian. Globe, with two flattened sides, 
oval base, and transverse perforation. 

4X12X15 mm. 

Standing bird. 

Accession number 99.22.60. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 44. Yellow chalcedony. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, nearly oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

13 X11 X14 mm. 

Walking bird. 

Accession number C E 8 (Cesnola collection 4415). 

Published: M. M.A. Handbook, Cesnola, p. 449 (without 
illustration). 

Fig. 45. Green plasma. Hemispheroid, with two flat- 
tened sides, oval base, and transverse perforation. 

§ X10X1II mm. 

Standing bird. 

Accession number C E 9 (Cesnola Collection 4416). 

Published: M. M.A. Handbook, Cesnola, p. 449 (without 
illustration). 

Fig. 46. Hematite. Globe, with two flattened sides, 
oval base, and large transverse perforation. The back is 
decorated by a deep-cut geometrical ornament. 

Io X II X 15 mm. 

Walking bird. 

Accession number 99.22.62. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 47. Gray chalcedony. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

14X17 X 20 mm. 

A bird with long ears and hooked beak, standing in front 
view, its head turned to one side. 

Accession number 99.22.59. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 48. Brown chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with cir- 
cular base and transverse perforation. 

14X14 mm. 

Standing peacock. 

Accession number 99.22.61. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 49. Carnelian. Flat ring stone with a slightly 
convex base. 

16x 14x 7mm. 

Two walking birds. Above them a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number L 2364.27. Loaned by W.G. Beatty. 

Fig. 50. Red chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with two 
flattened sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation 
in which lies a part of the large iron ring on which the seal 
had been suspended. 


7x12x16 mm. 

A fish. 

Accession number C E 11 (Cesnola Collection 4418). 

Published: M. M.A. Handbook, Cesnola, p. 449 (without 
illustrations). 


Fig. 51. Almandine. Flat ring stone. 

QxX II X15 mm. 

Elephant’s head surrounded by a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.278. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 33, No. 17; 
C. W. King, Handbook of Engraved Gems, London, 1866 
(cited hereafter as King, Handbook), pl. VIII, 7, p. 108, 
no. 5; tbid., Antique Gems and Rings (cited hereafter as 
King, Gems and Rings), Vol V. London, 1872. 


Fig. 52. Hematite. Seal with oval base, and transverse 
perforation. The back shows an irregular surface. It has 
probably been a globe, the upper part of which is broken 
off. 

14X17x 10mm. 

Two crouching ibexes, facing each other; one has his 
head turned backward. 

Accession number 99.22.46. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 53. Meteoric stone. Hemispheroid, with circular 
base and large transverse perforation. 

17 X II mm. 

An animal fight. A humpbacked bull and a lion. 

Accession number 99.22.72. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 54. Brown chalcedony. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

14 X 20X 22 mm. 

A lion attacking an ibex from behind. 

Accession number 99.22.69. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 55. Lapis-lazuli. Flat circular stone. 

13 X 2mm. 

A lion and an antelope fighting. A few signs of a Pahlavi 
inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.291. Gift of J. T. Johnston. 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 34, No. 23. 


Fig. 56. Green jasper. Hemisphoid, with circular base 
and transverse perforation. 

14 X13 mm. 

The fore parts of stags, combined into one creature 
arranged like a playing-card, so that when one stag’s 
head is up the other’s is inverted. 

Accession number 99.22.78. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 57. Hematite. Hemispheroid, with circular base 
and horizontal perforation. 

15 X 12 mm. 

Fore part of a griffin attached to fore part of a winged 
horse, and arranged so that when one animal’s head is up 
the other’s is inverted. 

Accession number D 852. Estate of M. Th. Davis. 


Fig. 58. White chalcedony. Globe, with nearly circular 
base and large transverse perforation. 

20 xX 20 mm. 

A bird standing on the back of a crouching stag or 
antelope. 

Accession number 93.17.37. Bought of W. H. Ward. 
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Fig. 59. Brownish chalcedony. Cylinder, with one side 
flattened for an engraving and a transverse perforation. 

9X 11X12 mm. 

An outstretched hand. 

Accession number 93.17.24. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 60. Grayish calcite. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and transverse perforation; back deco- 
rated by a deep-cut geometrical design. 

10X 12X14 mm. 

An outstretched hand decorated with the floating 
ribbon, the index finger touching the thumb. 

Accession number 93.17.25. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 61. Brownish chalcedony. Globe, with two flat- 
tened sides, oval base, and large transverse p*rforation. 

21 X 23 x 26 mm. 

A standing, winged, human-headed bull. He is bearded 
and wears a round cap. 

Accession number 93.17.48. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 62. Brownish chalcedony. Globe, with two flat- 
tened sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

19 X 21 X 23 mm. 

A winged, human-headed bull standing before a branch. 
He is bearded and wears a turban headdress and earrings. 
Above his back appears a crescent. 

Accession number 93.17.19. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 63. Carnelian. Globe, with two flattened sides, 
oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

6x12x11 mm. 

Design consisting of a number of symetrically crossed 
lines. 

Accession number 93.17.26. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 64. Hematite. Hemispheroid, with circular base 
and transverse perforation. 

14X13 mm. 

A walking winged horse. Border of dots. 

Accession number 99.22.52. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 65. Bronze. Hemispheroid, with oval base and 
large transverse perforation. 

16xX17x14 mm. 

Two winged horses walking on a line. Pahlavi inscription 
above. 

Accession number 86.11.48. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 12, p. 47, No. 23 
(without illustration). 

Fig. 66. Milky chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with nearly 
circular base and transverse perforation. 

Ir xI1o0xX 12mm, 

A walking, winged horse. Six-pointed star in front; 
crescent above. 

Accession number 93.17.14. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 67. Grayish calcite. Hemispheroid, with circular 
base and transverse perforation. 

19 x 18 mm. 

A walking, winged horse surrounded by a Pahlavi in- 
scription. 

Accession number 93.17.11. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 68. Bluish-green plasma. Hemispheroid, with cir- 
cular base and transverse perforation. 

12x 10mm. 

A crouching ibex. Before him a crescent. 

Accession number 86.11.42. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 69. Hematite. Flat stone with nearly oval base and 
irregular back. 

8x10x 3 mm. 

The head and neck of an ibex, decorated with floating 
ribbon. 

Accession number 81.6.286. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M.A. Handbook, No. 9, No. 27. 

Fig. 70. Meteoric stone. Hemispheriod, of irregular 
shape with nearly circular base and transverse perforation. 

11 x9 mm. 


A crouching antelope. 

Accession number 86.11.49. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Published: @. M. A. Handbook, No. 12, p. 46, No. 5 
(without illustration). 

Fie, 71. Carnelian. Globe, with two flattened sides, 
ovai base, and large transverse perforation. 

IOX II X15 mm. 

A crouching ibex before a cross-shaped object. Pahlavi 
inscription. 

Accession number 99.22.49. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 72. Banded agate. Hemispheriod, with circular 
base and transverse perforation. 

23 X 20 mm. 

A standing ibex surrounded by a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 86.11.39. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 73. Bronze. Globe, with nearly rectangular base 
and large transverse perforation. 

9x 19X 10mm. 

A crouching winged griffin. 

Accession number C. E. 13 (Cesnola Collection 4420). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, Cesnola. p. 449. 

Fig. 74. Carnelian. Globe, with two sides flattened, 
oval base, and large transverse perforation. The back is 
decorated by a deep-cut geometrical design. 

18x 10x 12 mm. 

Crouching winged griffin. 

Accession number 99.22.68. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 75. Milky chalcedony. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

17X19 X 23 mm. 

Crouching winged griffin. 

Accession number 99.22.65. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 76. Onyx. Globe, with two flattened sides, oval 
base, and transverse perforation. 

9x 14x18 mm. 

Crouching winged griffin, its tail ending in a palmette. 
Before it a crescent. 

Accession number 93.17.21. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 77. Light-brown chalcedony. Globe, with two 
flattened sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 
The back is decorated by a deeply cut geometrical ornament. 

10x 14x16 mm. 

Walking lion. 

Accession number 99.22.67. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 78. Milky chalcedony, discolored by heat. Hem- 
ispheriod, with circular base and small transverse per- 
foration. 

11 x8 mm. 

Crouching lion and a scorpion. 

Accession number 99.22.70. Bought of W H. Ward. 
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Fig. 79. Carnelian. Flat ring stone. 

12X14 xX 2mm. 

Seated lion with its head in front view, over its back 
and in front a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.288. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 33, No. 18 
(without illustration). 

Fig. 80. White chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with cir- 
cular base and transverse perforation. 

16 x 13 mm. 

Crouching lion, its head in front view. Under and above, 
a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 99.22.66. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

F’g. 81. Nicolo. Small circular ring stone. 

9x3 mm. 

Jumping lion. Crescent above its back. 

Accession number 8:1.6.285. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M.A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 24, No. 24. 


Fig. 82. Bronze. Cone, with rounded top, nearly cir- 
cular base, and large transverse perforation. 

II X 14 mm. 

Standing zebu. Between one fore leg and its head one 
dot; above its back two dots. 

Accession number 99.22.74. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 83. Bluish chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with two 
flattened sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

15 x 18x 23 mm. 

Crouching zebu. 

Accession number 93.17.36. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 84. Yellowish chalcedony with dendrite marks. 
Hemispheroid, with nearly circular base and transverse 
perforation. 

10 X II mm. 

Standing zebu. 

Accession number 99.22.73. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 85. Dark carbuncle. Ring stone with convex oval 
base. 

7X 11x 2mm. 

Crouching zebu surrounded by Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.277. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 34, No. 22 
(without illustration). King, Handbook, p. 108, No. 4. 

Fig. 86. Almandine. Ring stone with oval base and 
convex back. 

8x 10x 3 mm. 

Crouching zebu surrounded by Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.272. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 34, No. 26. 
King, Handbook, Pi. VIII, 8. King, Gems and Rings, 
Pl. IV, 5, Vol. II. 

Fig. 87. Sardonyx of three layers. Ring stone with oval 
base. 


5x8x5 mm. 

Crouching zebu; above its back a smal! cross. 

Accession number 81.6.265. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 34, No. 25. 


Fig. 88. Bronze. Cone, with rounded top, oval base, 
and large transverse perforation. 

IIx 12X14 mm. 

Symbol or monogram. 

Accession number 99.22.77. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 89. Carnelian. Globe, with two flattened sides, 
oval base, and transverse perforation. 

6x9QxX II mm. 

Symbol or monogram. 

Accession number 99.22.50. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 90. Hematite. Hemispheroid, with oval base and 
transverse perforation. 

6x8xgQmm. 

Symbol or monogram. 

Accession number 86.11.47. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 91. Hematite. Globe, with two flattened sides, 
oval base, and transverse perforation. 

12X14 xX 20mm. 

Symbol or monogram, bordered by dots above, and by 
a ribbon below. 

Accession number C. E. 3 (Cesnola Collection 4411). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, Cesnola, p. 449 (with- 
out illustration). 


Fig. 92. Marble. Globe, with two flattened sides, oval 
base, and large transverse perforation. 

10 X 12X16 mm. 

Symbol or monogram. 

Accession number 93.17.50. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 93. Grayish chalcedony. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and transverse perforation. 

II X15 x16 mm. 

Symbol or monogram surrounded by border. 

Accession number 86.11.46. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 94. Banded agate. Hemispheroid, with a circular 
base and transverse perforation. 

19 X 17 mm. 

Symbol or monogram surrounded by Pahlavi inscription. 

Below the sign is a double ring and beneath, a pair of 
wings, decorated with a ribbon. 

Accession number 86.11.45. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 95. Almandine. Flat circular ring stone. 

Io X 2mm. 

Symbol or monogram surrounded by Pahlavi inscription. 
A small six-pointed star at one side. 

Accession number 81.6.267. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 35, No. 28 
(without illustration). King, Handbook, pl. VIII, 9. King, 
Gems and rings, p 399. 

Fig. 96. Mottled red and white jasper. Hemispheroid, 
with nearly circular base and transverse perforation. 

11X13 X 12mm. 

Symbol or monogram, Pahlavi inscription. Beneath it 
a ribbon. 

Accession number C. E. 2 (Cesnola Collection 4410). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, Cesnola, p. 449 (with- 
out illustration). 

Fig. 97. Banded agate. Hemispheroid, with circular 
base and transverse perforation. 

21 x 18 mm. 

Symbol or monogram, surrounded by Pahlavi inscription. 
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Accession number 86.11.40. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 12, p. 46, No. 2 
(without illustration). 

Fig. 98. Milky chalcedony. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and transverse perforation. 

17 X16x 15 mm. 

Symbol or monogram and small crescent. Edged by 
single dots. 

Accession number 26.31.360. Bequest of R. B. Seager. 

Fig. 99. Carnelian. Globe, with two flattened sides, 
oval base, and transverse perforation. The back is 
decorated by a deep-cut geometrical ornament. 

15 x 18x 19 mm. 

A ribbon looped around a branch of three flowers. 

Accession number 86.11.44. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 100. Brown cha'cedony. Ring-shaped seal stone, 
one side flattened to an oval to allow for the engraving. 
The sides are decorated with a deep-cut geometrical design. 

17 X 28X15 mm. 

Three flowers springing from one stem tied with a ribbon. 
Pahlavi inscription above. 

Accession number 81.6.268. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 35, No. 29 
(without illustration). M. M. A. Bulletin, XX (1925), 
p. 84, Fig. 12. 

Fig. ror. White chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with cir- 
cular base and transverse perforation. 

I2x 10 mm. 

Three wings disposed like spokes in a wheel round the 
axle and suggesting rapid motion. Above one wing is a 
Pahlavi inscription. In one of the spaces between the 
wings is a dot, in another is a six-pointed star, and in the 
third is probably a crescent. 

Accession number 93.17.32. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 102. White chalcedony. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

15 x 12x 18 mm. 

A crescent and a five-pointed star, partly surrounded by 
a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 99.22.76. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 103. Brownish chalcedony. Globe, with two flat- 
tened sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

18 X 20 X 21 mm. 

A female figure in a long garment seated on a cushion in 
a shrine. She wears a queue and one of her hands is lifted. 

Accession number 86.11.43. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Published: M. M.A. Handbook, No. 12, p. 47, No. 36. 

Fig. 104. Banded agate. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

II X19 X 20mm. 

A female figure in a long vestment and cap stands on a 
pedestal in a niche or shrine formed by an arc supported 
by two pillars. 

Accession number 99.22.54. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 105. Carnelian. Globe, with two flattened sides, 
oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

8x15 x 18 mm. 

A standing figure with a queue wearing a long garment. 

Accession number C. E. ro (Cesnola Collection 4417). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, Cesnola, p. 449 (with- 
out illustration). 
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Fig. 106. Carnelian, discolored by wear. Globe, with 
two flattened sides, oval base, and large transverse 
perforation. 

16 X 21 X 23 mm. 

Two female figures, one of them seated on a cushion, are 
facing each other. Each has one arm lifted. Between 
them are two six-pointed stars. 

Accession number 93.17.42. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 107. Almandine. Flat ring stone. 

QX II X 1.5 mm. 

A human figure standing in front view, the head turned 
sidewise. 

Holds in each hand two highly conventionalized animals. 

Accession 81.6.276. Gift of J. T. Johnston (King Col- 
lection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 33, No. 15 
(without illustration). M. M. A. Bulletin, XX (1925), 
p. 83, Fig. 5. 

Fig. 108. White chalcedony. Hemispheroid, with cir- 
cular base, and transverse perforation. 

15 X 12 mm. 

A nude, winged figure carrying a ring decorated with a 
flowing ribbon. Between the legs and the ribbon, and along 
the back of the figure is a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 86.11.41. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 12, p. 46, No. 7. 

Fig. 109. White chalcedony. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

12x18x 21 mm. 

» A nude female figure wearing a girdle and necklace. 
Over her head, with both hands she holds a ribbon or 
garland with large floating ends. 

Accession number 99.22.53. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Figs. 110 a, b. Brownish chalcedony. Globe, with two 
flattened sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

13 X15 X17 mm. 

Base: A winged figure holds a triangular object in his 
hands. Behind him appears an eight-pointed star. 

Back: Ascorpion, a stag or ibex, a lion, two human figures 
with lifted arms, and a third human figure holding a stick 
or lance which is connected with his body by a small line. 
Above the figures appears a long line, perhaps the repre- 
sentation of a snake. Pahlavi inscription on two sides. 

Accession number 93.17.40. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 111. Carnelian. Flat ring stone. 

I§ X17X3 mm. 

Two women in long garments, each wearing a queue, 
facing each other. 

Accession number 81.6.287. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 33, No. 16 
(without illustration). King, Handbook, p. 108, No. 3. 
King, Gems and Rings, pl. IV, 13. 

Fig. 112. Banded agate. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

21 X19 X 20 mm. 

Two worshipers facing each other over a fire altar. 
Each holds a stick in one hand, the other hand raised 
above the flame on the altar. 

Accession number 26.31.371. Bequest of R. B. Seager. 
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Fig. 113. Hematite. Hemispheroid, with circular base 
and small transverse perforation. 

i7 X 14mm. 

A worshiper before a figure on a pedestal. 

Accession number 26.31.368. Beruest of R. B. Seager. 

Fig. 114. Carnelian. Hemispheroid, with circular base. 

13 X17 mm. 

The profile bust of a bearded man. His hair is gathered 
in a large cluster on the back of his neck. He wears 
eatrings and a necklace. A Pahlavi inscription and five 
palmettes make a border. 

Accession number 99.22.56. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 115. Reddish sard. Flat oval ring stone. 

10x 13x 4mm. 

The profile bust of a bearded man wearing earrings, sur- 
rounded by a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.279. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 32, No. 13 
(without illustration). 

Fig. 116. Red sard. Oval ring stone with slightly 
convex back. 

9x 12x3 mm. 

The bust of a bearded man wearing earrings and a 
necklace. Pahlavi inscription in border. 

Accession number 81.6.282. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 32, No. 9 
(without illustration). King, Handbook, p. 360, No. 24. 

Fig. 117. White chalcedony. Flat circular ring stones 
This stone was originally the base of a hemispheroida! seal. 
Traces of the perforation are still visible at the back. 

19 X 3 mm. 

The bust of a bearded man in front view wearing a 
necklace and the high Sassanian cap set al! around with 
pearls. Flowing ribbons appear at either side of his head. 
The hair falls in two large clusters upon the shoulders. 
The bust ends in a border of five stars, terminating on 
both ends in a half palmette. Around the bust is a Pahlavi 
inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.283. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 31, No. 6 
(without illustration). King, Handbook, IX, 3. King, 
Antique Gems, London, 1860, XLIV. King, Gems and 
Rings, Vol. I, X, and Vol. II, IV, ro. 

Fig. 118. Carnelian. Oval ring stone with convex back: 

10 X 11 X 3 mm. 

The profile bust of a beardiess man with curled hair, 
earrings, and necklace, surrounded by Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.273. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 32, No. 8 
(without illustration). 

Fig. 119. Spinel ruby. Flat oval ring stone. 


10xX14X Imm. 


The profile bust of a bearded man wearing a decorated 
cap. The hair is collected in four tresses down the neck. 
The bust is surrounded by a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.280. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 


Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 32, No. 7 
(without illustration). King, Gems and Rings, Vol. II, 
pl. V, 59. King, Handbook, p. 372, No. 59. 


Fig. 120. White chalcedony. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation in which 
lies a part of the iron ring on which the seal was worn. 

13 X15 X17 mm, 

The profile bust of a bearded man wearing earrings. 
The bust projects from a pair of wings. 

Accession number C. E. 12 (Cesnola Collection 44:9). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, Cesnola, p. 449 (with- 
out illustration). 


Fig. 121. Brownish chalcedony. Globe, with two flat- 
tened sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

17 X 20 X 24 mm. 

The profile bust of a bearded man, the upper part sur- 
rounded by a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number C. E. 1 (Cesnola Collection 4409). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, Cesnola, p. 449 (with- 
out illustration). 


Fig. 122. Almandine. Oval ring with convex base. 

14X17X5 mm. 

The profile bust of a bearded man with curled hair, 
wearing earrings and necklace. Part of the hair is gathered 
in six tresses. Before the bust appears a Pahlavi inscrip- 
tion. 

Accession number C. E. 15 (Cesnola Collection 4425). 


Published: M. M. A. Handbook, Cesnola, p. 449 (with- 
out illustration). Hall, I. H., A Descriptive Ailas of The 
Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 3 vols., Boston, 1885-1903, Vol. III, 
pl. XXXII, 6. 


Fig. 123. Sardonyx. Oval with convex face and very 
small transverse perforation. 

22x 32x6mm. 

The front view of a bearded man standing with his 
head in profile. He wears a high cap decorated with dots 
and surrounded by a border of pearls. His hair falls in 
four strands down his neck. He wears earrings and a 
necklace. His upper garment is draped and reaches below 
the belt to his knees. The trousers are long and flowing. 
The shoes are decorated with ribbons. One hand is lifted 
and he holds in it a small branch, the other hand rests on 
his sword attached to the belt. 

Accession number 22.139.41. 

Published: M. M.A. Bulletin, XX (1925), pl. 84, fig. 14. 


Fig. 124. Almandine. Oval ring stone with convex face. 

12x14x6 mm. 

The profile bust of a bearded man projecting from a pair 
of wings tied together by a ribbon. His hair is curled and 
he wears earrings and a necklace. Before him appears a 
star and behind him a crescent. The upper part of the 
bust is surrounded by a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.281. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 31, No. 4 
(without illustration). King, Gems and Rings, Vol. II, 
IV, 1. King, Handbook, pl. VIII, 2, p. 108, No. 1. 

Fig. 125. Carnelian. Globe, with two flattened sides, 
oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

to x 16 x 20 mm. 
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A profile bust of a bearded man wearing earrings and a 
necklace, behind his head a crescent and a star, and 
upper part of the bust surrounded by a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 99.22.55. Bought of W. H. Ward. 


Fig. 126. Guarnaccino garnet. Nearly oval ring with 
convex face and slightly concave back. 

IoxXIIx4 mm. 

The bust of a bearded man in profile, his hair curled, and 
wearing earrings. Before him appears a symbol or mono- 
gram. The upper part of the bust is surrounded by a 
Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.271. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 32, No. 10 
(without illustration). 

Fig. 127. Pink jasper. Flat oval ring. 

II X13 X 2mm. 

The bust of a woman in profile. Her hair falls in two 
tresses over each shoulder. She wears earrings and around 
her forehead a band ending in a floating ribbon. The upper 
part of the bust is surrounded by a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.270. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection), 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 31, No. 5 
(without illustration). King, Gems and Rings, Vol. II, 
LV, 7, pl. VIII, 5. King, Handbook, p. 108, No. 2. 


Fig. 128. Milky chalcedony. Globe, with two flattened 
sides, oval base, and large transverse perforation. 

10 xX 13 x 18 mm. 

The bust of a woman in profile, hair falling in two tresses 
over her shoulders, wearing a necklace and a head band 
ending in a flowing ribbon. The upper part of the bust is 
surrounded by a Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 93.17.31. Bought of W. H. Ward. 

Fig. 129. Nicolo. Circular, flat ring. 

8 x 3 mm. 

The profile bust of a bearded man, surrounded by a 
Pahlavi inscription. 

Accession number 81.6.264. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 32, No. 11 
(without illustration). 


Fig. 130." Nicolo. Flat circular ring. 

12x 3 mm. 

FE The profile bust of a bearded man who wears a wreath of 
laurel tied in the back with a ribbon. The bust is enclosed 
by a deep circle, over which appears a Pahlavi inscription. 
Accession number 81.6.284. Gift of J. T. Johnston (King 
Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 32, No. 11 
(without illustration). 

Fig. 131. Lapis-lazuli. Oval ring with slightly convex 
back. 

12x19 xX 4mm. 

The bust of a woman in profile. She wears a five-pointed 
crown; her breasts are exposed, her hair twisted about her 
head. 

Accession number 81.6.290. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 36, No. 31 
(without illustration). 

Fig. 132. Sard. Oval ring. 

11x13 X3 mm. 

The bust of a man in profile who bears on his head a 
conical cap with parallel rows. The beard and the hair 
are carefully arranged and curled. His shoulders are 
covered with a thick mantle. Behind the bust is seen the 
head of an animal, perhaps a horse; before it are two in- 
distinct objects (a cluster of four dots and two small lines 
crossed by a third one). 

Accession number 81.6.289. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 35, No. 30 
(without illustration). King, Gems, p. 149. King, Gems 
and Rings, Vol. II, IV, G. 

Fig. 133. Nicolo. Oval ring. 

7xX9xX3 mm. 

A human bust of a man in front view. On each side 
appears a little cross. 

Accession number 81.6.266. Gift of J. T. Johnston 
(King Collection). 

Published: M. M. A. Handbook, No. 9, p. 32, No. 12 
(without illustration). 
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REVIEWS 


La MintaTure FrangaiseE Aux XV° et XVI° Siicies, 
by André Blum and Philippe Lauer, Paris and Brussels, 
Van Oest, 1930. 


This volume is one of an important series on the history 
of manuscript illumination which have been produced by 
the publishers Van Oest. In that series it supplements in 
particular Henri Martin’s La Miniature francaise du 
XIIT® au XV° siécle, published in 1923, to complete a 
history of French Gothic illumination. According to the 
preface written by the Comte de Laborde, it appears that 
the present volume had originally been planned with 
Comte Durrieu as author, but his death occurred before 
he had written a text and catalogue te accompany the list of 
miniatures which he had chosen for illustration. So in his 
stead M. André Blum has written a fifty-four page text, 
in which he traces in somewhat summary fashion the 
general development of French illumination during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and M. Philippe Lauer, 
Conservateur Adjoint 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale, has 
furnished a catalogue for the one hundred and seventy- 
three illustrations from one hundred manuscripts—illus- 
trations which presumably follow the list of Comte 
Durrieu. 

Unfortunately, although each of the collaborators has 
performed his individual task with due ability, a distinct 
lack of coéperation appears in the resulting volume, for of 
some hundred and thirty manuscripts mentioned in the 
text only about forty-five have any illustration in the 
plates. This necessarily means that about fifty-five (or 
more than half) of the manuscripts illustrated are not once 
mentioned in the text. Furthermore, there is in the text 
no direct reference to the illustrations and since in addition 
the text has no index by cities and libraries for the manu- 
scripts discussed, it becomes almost impossible to use the 
text for rapid reference. 

M. Blum, doubtless overwhelmed by the thousands of 
manuscripts which have survived from the period in 
question, has not attempted to form any rea! corpus of 
the material, but is content to choose for mention, as has 
been said, about one hundred and thirty typical! and well- 
known examples, most of which can be grouped around 
the chief artists of whose work documented examples are 
known. He opens his discussion by pointing out the 
existence, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of a 
fundamental distinction between the enlumineur, or 
decorator of manuscripts, and the historiewr, whose task 
it was to paint the actual narrative scenes. Hence two 
artists had become necessary to perform a task which in 
earlier Gothic manuscripts had been carried out by a single 
hand. Only the work of historieurs is dealt with in this 
volume. 

The author then passes to the much disputed question 
of foreign influences from Flanders and Italy and their 
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effect on French illumination of the time, in the discussion 
of which he shows himself thoroughly reasonable and 
unafflicted with the chauvinistic tendencies which have 
biased the judgment of all too many previous writers on the 
subject. M. Blum frankly admits the great influence of 
Flanders on the French style of the fifteenth century, and 
the ever-increasing importance of the Italian influence, 
which reached its height in the sixteenth century; yet at 
the same time he steadfastly maintains that the basic 
tradition throughout remained a national French tradition. 

The last four chapters of the text are devoted to the 
consideration of the historical development of style in 
French illumination from the brothers Limbourg at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, through the school of 
Touraine, a school grouped around two of the greatest 
names in the history of manuscript illumination, Jean 
Fouquet and Jean Bourdichon. In dealing with individual 
artists of the period, M. Blum is careful to avoid being 
engulfed in that sea of attributions which has long tended 
to overcomplicate the history of late illumination in France, 
for though he mentions the chief manuscripts which have 
been attributed by other authorities to the most important 
artists, he himself admits almost no undocumented manu- 
scripts as the work of definite hands. Bourdichon was the 
last of the important and definite artistic personalities, and 
after his death French illumination of the sixteenth 
century gradually fell into the decline from which it was 
never to recover, a decline fostered by the ever-increasing 
importance of printing and engraving which, together with 
the concomitant employment of paper rather than of 
vellum, finally sounded the knell of the art of illumination. 

As for the second part of the volume, Philippe Lauer has 
carefully compiled a catalogue for the illustrations and 
(in contrast to the text) the manuscripts of which illus- 
trations are published have been indexed by cities and 
libraries. It is unfortunate, however, that the many 
publications cited in the catalogue and also in the footnotes 
of the text have not been gathered together in one place to 
form a bibliography as such for the whole book. 


The chief defects, then, of La Miniature francaise aux 
XV° et XVI° siécles for the serious student of manuscript 
illumination are first of all, those resulting from the lack of 
coéperation between the authors, and secondly, its some- 
what summary character, dealing as it does with com- 
paratively few manuscripts, and manuscripts that are for 
the most part well known. Nevertheless, with all its 
defects, the book remains an important one, for it is the 
only work to date which covers its particular field with 
even summary completeness. Until supplanted by a more 
detailed volume on the same subject, it must remain the 
best general authority in its field. 


Donald Drew Egbert 




















REVIEWS 


Attic VASE PAINTINGS IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Boston, by L. D. Caskey, with the coéperation of J. D. 
Beazley; Part I. Portfolio of 30 pls., 17 by 23 inches, 
accompanied by a smaller paper-bound volume of text, 
57 bb-, 43 figs. $18. 


This is “‘ the first part of a publication planned to include 
eventually all the Attic vase paintings in the Museum of 
Fine Arts which deserve to be reproduced at thelr actual 
size. Black-figured paintings are not excluded by the title; 
but it is proposed to present first the more significant works 
of the century from 530 to 430 B. C. in which the red- 
figured style flourished at Athens.” The extent of the total 
work is left indefinite, but evidently it will embrace several 
Parts of this size; the Boston collection is large and of 
high quality, and a survey of the plates indicates that the 
requirements for admission to the publication have not 
been made unreasonably strict. Apparently we may expect 
that all the red-figured vases (at least) of any considerable 
interest will be included. It will then be possible for the 
distant student to examine and enjoy the Boston vases 
more fully than those of any other large public collection. 

In regard to the illustrations Mr. Caskey makes two 
very just observations: that “the best method is to give 
drawings supplemented by photographs of significant 
details” and that “competent draughtsmen are not easily 
found.” Drawings of two vases by the late F. Anderson 
are used, and a number of others by the author, but most 
of the illustrations on the plates are photographic. Cas- 
key’s drawings are not perfect, but they are good, and the 
accompanying photographs permit one to check them on 
important details. The anatomical markings in brown 
frequently escape the camera, and in a few cases they 
have been strengthened by pencil. It is evidence of the 
high quality of both photography and reproduction that 
this procedure has not been necessary oftener. Sometimes 
several photographs have been pieced together to show an 
entire composition. In sum, the plates reach a very high 
degree of excellence. Where they do not clearly show the 
form of the vase, outline drawings are added in the text: 
a valuable feature. 

Professor Beazley has not only transformed the study 
of Attic vases by his own work, but, as appears from 
numerous recent writings, is willing to lend every assist- 
ance to other workers in the field. In this instance he has 
supervised the préparation of the plates and contributed 
several notes to the text; Caskey acknowledges the benefit 
derived from discussions with him of every piece and from 
his comments on the manuscript and proof; several of the 
vases are ascribed to artists for the first time, and the 
ascription is always Beazley’s. Nevertheless it is clear 
that Caskey deserves final credit for the text, and it is 
admirable. There is no padding in it, but it is not so con- 
centrated as to be hard reading; it contains everything 
that is necessary and nothing that is not useful. There is 
some discussion of attributions, new and old. Beazley’s 
assignments are never rejected, but Caskey is sometimes 
non-committal and sometimes confident of suggestions that 
Beaziey had made tentatively. 

This first Part contains sixty-five vases. Most of them 
fall into four groups: early red-figured, Brygos Painter and 
school, group of the Villa Giulia Painter, Achilles Painter 
and group. Only four vases are scattered. The order is 
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chronological, but of course the vases here published are 
not all earlier than those to come in later installments. 


Few of the sixty-five are more pleasing than no. 1, the 
plate that has given a name to the Kerberos Painter. 
Other works of the same man are discussed. An ascription 
based on such an illustration as Arch. Zeit., 1847, pl. 2 
must have an element of divination in it, but the general 
resemblance is unmistakable. No. 2, a plate with two 
athletes, is less admirable, but shows the hand and the 
ear of the Kerberos Painter. Nos. 3 and 4 are two plates: 
a Nereid assigned to Euthymides by Hoppin and disputed 
by Beazley and a Seilenos concerning which the two 
scholars differed in the opposite sense. Caskey follows 
Beazley in both cases, but makes a comparison which 
almost proves that the plate came from the same factory 
as a plate painted by Euthymides; and the drawing is 
certainly not very far from his. Nos. 5 and 6 are two 
Seilenoi ascribed to Epiktetos; they belong to the latest 
(but not best) style of that master. In this connection 
Caskey deals with the notorious Berlin pelike with the 
signature of Epiktetos, and agrees with Beazley and 
Kraiker that the style cannot be reconciled with the 
other Epiktetan vases. There seems to be no reasonable 
explanation of the signature except that there was a 
younger Epiktetos, known to us as the Kleophrades 
Painter. Perhaps this device has been employed so often 
in the study of sculpture that it has fallen into disrepute, 
but sometimes it is required. No. 9 is a queer archer 
assigned to Epiktetos by Beazley and Kraiker; Caskey 
(p. 2) implies a doubt, in which he will not be alone. 
Under no. 14, one must question whether the two sacrificial 
processions have enough in common to indicate that the 
divinity was the same in both. No. 15 is a diverting 
javelin thrower: the figure was contoured as throwing in 
an ordinary way with a hand clearly drawn as a right 
hand; but after the careless draftsman had put in the 
interior markings, the hand found itself at the end of a 
left arm. Other examples of such carelessness (or perhaps 
in some cases whimsicality) might be cited. 

No. 16 is a well-known work of the Kleophrades Painter. 
In the text this vase is dated “about 490,” in the table of 
contents “about 500.” Perhaps the table was prepared 
by Beazley in England. Considering the “abouts,” the 
disagreement is not serious; others might have said s500- 
490. No. 17 is the fine kantharos by the Brygos Painter 
which Tarbell first published. The woman pursued by 
Zeus on this vase, as on nos. 48 and 50, is called Aegina. 
The name is reached by a process of elimination, but the 
amours of Zeus are not the best field for this procedure; 
Alkmene, Antiope, and Kallisto are possible, and pursuit 
was such a well recognized function of Zeus that a vase 
painter might not feel required (by the laws of Greek art 
or otherwise) to choose a definite quarry. Whoever she is, 
she exposes her right leg. Under this number a useful 
classification of kantharos shapes is given. No. 18 is the 
Brygan skyphos with the gamin. No. 19 is a Nolan 
amphora by the same artist, a cithara player and an 
enthralled listener; published previously only in the 
Bulletin of the Museum, it will be new to many and is 
probably the most pleasing of the novelties that appear 
here. The lekythos (no. 21) with an Eros which slightly 
resembles the Eros of the Boston Throne and the celebrated 
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horse-head rhyton (no. 22) also belong to the Brygan 
group, as well as several kylixes, here first published well, 
which are assigned to the Foundry Painter. 

Plate XV contains two polychrome vases: the well- 
known covered kylix (no. 36), which Beazley now ascribes 
to the Karlsruhe Painter, and a pyxis (no. 37) with 
Muses and a cowherd whom Beazley would identify as 
Hesiod. Then there are two good stamnoi (nos. 38 and 39) 
and four pitchers (nos. 40-43), all made much more avail- 
able for enjoyment than before and al! assigned to the 
Chicago Painter; and four vases by the Euaion Painter, 
who worked in about the same tradition as the Chicago 
Painter but was a much smaller man. 


Seven plates (XXII-XXIX) contain works of the 


Achilles Painter and his followers. A red-figured lekythos 
(no. 49) is notable for the way in which Orpheus’ beautiful 
profile is allowed to mutilate his shoulder. Nos. 52 and 53, 
white lekythoi, show the master at his best and provide 
examples of vase painting which are comparable to the 
stately contemporary sculpture. No. 59 is the eponymous 
pelike of the Dwarf Painter, here first well illustrated; 
and nos. 60 and 61 are ascribed to the Thanatos Painter, 
second to the Achilles Master among the painters of white 
lekythoi. 

It is much to be hoped that this publication will be 
carried rapidly to completion and that the example will be 
followed by other great museums. 

F. P. Johnson 








